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NOTICE 


All communicalions must be addressed to the Editor, 
Manager, or Adverlisement Manager at 12 Regent Street, 
London, S.W., according to the department to which they 
respectively relate. Telephone 9457 Gerrard. 


‘The Playgoer and Society Illustrated’’ can be obtained 
from the principal newsagents, and at all railway bookstalls, 
or will be sent direct from the office on the following terms: 


Unirep KIncpom. s. d. 


TWELVE MonTHs .. oo 60M 6 0 prepaid 
- ,, By post, packedincardboard 9 0O 
or for Six MonTHS, half the above price 
Single copies 6d., by post od. 


a 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Twetve Monins, by post, packed in cardboard 9 6 
Six Montus, by post, packed in cardboard... 4 9 
Single copies 6d., by post 94d. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques to be made payable to the 
Kingshurst Publishing Company, Ltd., and crossed “ Lloyds 
Bank, Law Courts Branch.”’ 


In case of difficully in obtaining a copy of “ The Playgoer 
and Society Illustrated’ please communicate with the Pub- 
lishers at the above address. Postage will be refunded. 





Notes and Impressions. 


Competi- Our new competition shows every sign of 


tion ‘catching on’’ and proving as gratifying a 
Winners success as its predecessor. Last month's 


winners are: 
First Prize: 
Mr. J. B. Rankin, 
6 Harold Road, 
Leytonstone. 


SECOND PRIZE: 
Mr. H. Bertram Morgan, 


Elsinore, 
King’s Norton, 
Worcestershire. 

Mr. Rankin's criticism is: ‘* Powerful melodrama 
thrilling plot- admirably staged "’ (from the initials of the 
sentence,  ‘' Please mention THe PLAYGOER AND 
soctety.”’) Mr. Morgan’s criticism is : ‘‘ Has real inspira- 
tion, a dramatic masterpiece ’’ (from the initials of the 
sentence on page 158: ** He reels in a doomed man ’’). 

Mr. Geo. Kennett, New Cubbington, Leamington Spa, 
and Miss M. Landale, c/o Mrs. King, 8 Leamington 
Road Villas, are awarded honourable mention. Their 
respective criticisms are: ‘‘ Weird story, having subtlety 
and power " (page 158, left-hand column: ‘* We see him 
smoking a pipe *’). ‘* Sensational, interesting, and 
realistic beyond description ’’ (page 183, right-hand 
column : ‘* situated in a rather bleak district *’). 

\s there appears to.be an objection in many quarters to 
mutilating the pages of THe PLayGorr ANp Society 
ILLUSTRATED we have decided not to make the inclusion of 
a coupon a condition of the competition. Criticisms may 
be sent in written on post-cards, letter-cards, or in sealed 
envelopes. We make a point of mentioning this as com- 
petitors do not always read the rules carefully. Remem- 
ber, then, no coupon is necessary and there is no entrance 
fee, 
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Thi In selecting ‘*‘ The Importance of Bein 
M as h’ Karnest ’’ as the *‘ Play of the Month”? {; 

onth's this issue we feel that we are giving ov 
readers a souvenir of one of the most i; 
teresting and remarkable plays ever written. Th 
Importance of Being Earnest” is regarded in man 
quarters as Oscar Wilde’s masterpiece. Even those who 
so unjustly exaggerate the evil in the man can express 
nothing but admiration for his work. What wonderful 
life, what subtle power, must there be in a play which, 
after fifteen years, is revived in its entirety, and runs 
continuously to full houses for the greater part of a 
year! What work of the modern dramatist will live 
like that? When you have seen and heard ‘‘ The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest ’”’ sit down quietly and read 
‘*Salomé’’ and ‘*‘ De Profundis.’’ If you can admire 
beauty and soul in a work you will find it there. It was 
with no boastfulness that Oscar Wilde, reflecting upon 
his past, referred to himself as ‘* once a lord of lan- 
guage.’’ His most prejudiced detractor will allow him 
that. 


Souvenir 





The At this period of the vear even the most 
** House enterprising manager has not the face to 
Full ” put out his ‘*‘ House Fuli’’ boards. Nobody 
Boards would believe him if he did. We never could 


see the sense of doing it at all—unless the 
boards formed a truthful statement as to the condition 
of the house. The custom is surely one of those that the 
advance cf the drama and the improvement of the theatre 
have left in all its ancient vulgarity. The idea is, of 
course, to lead the public to believe that the play is 
well patronised. We live in an age when individuality is 
the exception rather than the rule, and we follow one 
another like sheep through a gap in the hedge. If we 
hear that Smith and Brown have seen a play we find it 
incumbent upon us to see it also, because Smith and 
Brown can talk about it and we cannot. If we believe 
that everybody else is rushing to a play we feel that we 
must rush as well. On the other hand, the manager must 
often lose money if he displays a ‘‘ House Full ”’ board 
before a half-empty house. Many late comers will not 
trouble to test the accuracy of the statement on the board 
and will pass on to find recom at another theatre. It cuts 
both ways. 





T The season which has just closed has not 
he proved so disastrous as was anticipated 
Next when the country was thrown into mourn- 
ing, and theatrical managers owe a debt of 
gratitude to King George for his kindly thought for 
others during that sad period. The plans for the future 
are so varied and so much at present hidden by the mists 
of uncertainty that it would indeed be a bold prophet who 
ventured to predict the fortunes of the next theatrical 
season. One of the principal events of the autumn will 
undoubtedly be Sir Herbert Tree’s production of ‘* King 
Henry VIII.”’ at His Majesty’s. With Mr. Bourchier 
and Miss Violet Vanbrugh in the cast this magnificent 
playhouse should be filled to overflowing for some time. 
Another feature of the new season will be Mr. Hall 
Caine’s play, ‘‘ The Bishop’s Son,’’ at the Garrick, due 
early in September. Then we are promised a new play, 
in which Mr. Gerald du Maurier will appear, while the 
preparations for the much-talked-of ‘* Chocolate Soldier ”’ 
seem to augur well for a big success. Yes, there will be 
plenty going on when the world returns from its holiday. 
Just now the majority of playgoers prefer sitting on the 
rocks that are ‘‘ swilled by the wild and wasteful ocean ”’ 
to sitting in the stalls; they would rather wait at the 
station for the next train to the country than in the queue 
outside the pit. They are buying pier tickets instead of 
programmes, or listening to the band on the promenade 
instead of the orchestral selection between the acts. Well, 
here’s to a happy holiday for all our readers ! 


Season 








By 


‘*Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner.” By Robert Milson 
Stephens and E. Lyall Swete 


Revived at the Lyric Theatre on Ist July, 1910 


Mr. Lewis Waller, Miss Madge Titheradge, Messrs. Frank 
Woolfe, Cronin Wilsen, Herbert Jarman, Caton Woodville, 
George Welsh, Charles Keene, Misses Lottie Venne, and 
Gordon Lee. 

- O thank you,’’ from a guest when offered a 

second or third helping, is not necessarily an 
insult to the host’s cuisine. The guest may be fed up. 
That was why “‘ Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner ’’ failed to 
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custom of war. The fiery-spirited Elizabeth calls upon 
her fiancé, Major John Colden, to avenge the insult, but 
the cowardly Major doesn’t see fit to do so. Later, Cap- 
tain Peyton is brought back wounded by the horse he 
has commandeered, and is made a prisoner by Miss 
Elizabeth. She sends for the guard, and with only half 
an hour between him and the gallows the Captain lays 
siege to her heart. In a burlesque love-scene between 
them the lady’s heart softens,.and,when the Major and 
his men rush in to claim their prisoner she tells them he 
has fled. Later on she discovers that he was only mocking 
her in his protestations of love, and he, taking his de- 


[Ellis & Walery 


Mr. Lewis Waller as Captain Harry Peyton 


arouse the customary enthusiasm in the ‘* keen-on- 
Waller ’’ element at the Lyric. Mr. Waller’s patrons are 
fed up with dare-devilry and the scorn of death, and if 
he would, in his next play, only allow himself to be slain, 
his admirers would have time to cultivate a fresh appetite. 
I venture to predict the utter failure of the play in which 
such a catastrophe occurred, but a wonderful success 
for the next. 

As the prisoner of Miss Elizabeth Phillips the gallant 
Captain Harry Peyton finds himself in all sorts of im- 
possible situations, and gets out of them by quite as 
impossible means. He excuses his action in buying Miss 
Flizabeth’s horse against her will by calling it the 
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parture with a broken heart, leaves the house, only to 
return again after capture by the lady’s servants. Once 
more in shadow of the gallows he challenges Major John 
Colden to fight, and once more he is refused the oppor- 
tunity of crossing swords. Then true love enters upon 
the scene, and the pair are happy in each other’s arms, 

Miss Madge Titheradge, as Miss Elizabeth Phillips, 
made as charming a heroine as I have ever seen on the 
stage. Her fire and dash were worthy of so noble a 
warrior as Captain Harry Peyton. Mr. Frank Woolfe 
played his thankless character excellently, and Miss Lottie 
Venne, as Mistress Sarah Williams, was as amusing as 
ever. 
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Drama of the 


‘*Glass Houses.” By Paul Hervieu. Adapted by 
Kenneth Barnes from “* Connais-toi ” 
Produced at the Globe Theatre on 6th June, 1910 
Ur. Arthur Bourchier, Miss Violet Vanbrugh, Mr. Herbert 
Sleath, Mr. Norman Trevor, Mr. George Pealby, and Miss 
Muriel Beaumont, 
HE only excuse I can offer for applying such a 
moth-eaten phrase as ‘‘a storm in a tea-cup’’ to 
‘* Glass Houses ”’ is that I do not know of one more apt. 
General Sir Paul Carteret is a fiery, hot-tempered old 
warrior, who has stringent ideas on the subject of a wife’s 
honour. It is suggested to him that his aide-de-camp 
has been endeavouring to create ‘‘a past’’ for a lady 
guest at his house. The General’s advice to the lady’s 
husband is to commence proceedings for divorce at once. 
He discovers that his own son is the guilty person, and 
that his own wife has been carrying on a secret flirtation 
with the suspected aide-de-camp. The General enters the 
room just as the young man kisses his wife. Learning 
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Month continued) 


The most interesting study in the piece was that give 
by Mr. Bourchier as the stern General. Later, Mis 
Enid Sass replaced Miss Violet Vanbrugh as the young 
wife, and Mr. Dallas Cairns took upon himself the rél: 
of the son John, in place of Mr. Herbert Sleath. Not on¢ 
of the four ever seemed to be at ease in this rather milk- 
and-watery play. ‘* Glass Houses ’’ was another failure 
to introduce French episodes on the English stage with- 
out the French atmosphere. Only once in a blue moon 
does it come off, and this time it certainly did not. 

The play was preceded by a somewhat gruesome cur- 
tain-raiser, ‘* The Trap,’’ by Arthur Eckersley and Arthur 
Curtis, in which Messrs. James Lindsay and William 
Burchill, and Misses Daisy Markham and May Holland 
acquitted themselves creditably. 1 do not think we want 
to see crime and the methods of those who follow it for 
a living given such prominence on the stage. It is 
repulsive to the stalls and pandering to a morbid taste in 
the gallery. 





\Foulsham & Banfield 


Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. Norman Trevor and Miss Violet Vanbrugh in ‘‘ Glass Houses ” 


that the supposed lover is taking his son’s blame and is 
going away to save him, the fiery old man’s views on 
the subject of divorce are greatly altered. Explanations 
follow, and the couples come together again. 

Now, there was enough in a plot like this to draw the 
society of London to the Globe for months, but the draw- 
back, from the point of view of London society, was that 
there was really and truly no guilty person at all. The 
General's son had done nothing, and the General's guest 
had done nothing. The General’s wife had done nothing, 
and, beyond a rather vehement protestation of undying 
love, the General's aide-de-camp had done nothing. Cold- 
blooded philosophers tell us that we all find a secret plea- 
sure in the troubles of other people, and perhaps that was 
why we were disappointed to find that Captain Bernard 
O’Brien, the General's aide-de-camp, was only a lamb in 
wolf's clothing. There would have been more snap in 
the piece had Lady Carteret followed her heart and not 
her head, and defied her fierce husband, but she didn’t. 
She did nothing more than thousands of ordinary wives— 
lived a loveless life because it was the proper thing to do. 


““ The Case of Rebellious Susan.” By Henry Arthur 
Jones 


Revived at the Criterion Theatre on Ist June, 1910 


Sir Charles Wyndham, Miss Mary Moore, Messrs. Alfred 
Bishop, Sam Sothern, Leslie Hamer, Charles Quartermaine, 
Reginald Walter, King Fordham, Lawrence White, S. Bond, 
Misses Marie /llington, Athene Seyler, and Ellis Jeffreys. 

HE case of rebellious Susan was indeed a hard one, 

and when Sir Charles Wyndham revived it at the 

Criterion he found that it still interested a great number 
of people. Lady Susan Harabin has a weak husband, 
who fell when temptation crossed his path. All the elo- 
quent persuasiveness of Sir Richard Kato, K.C., is un- 
availing. Lady Susan rebels. Forgiveness is out of the 
question. She will go away and leave her husband. One 
almost expected her to say, ‘‘ You go your way; I'll go 
mine!’’ But she didn’t. - Henry Arthur Jones doesn’t 
write plays like that. To resume, she goes away and 
carries on a mild flirtation with a certain Lucien Endensor 
~ oh, yes, quite a mild flirtation! They went to church 
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together, or were supposed to have gone to church to- 
gether. But they couldn’t make facts agree as to the 
sermon, other than that it was a very long one. After 
two years both Lady Susan and her husband are getting 
a little tired of living away from one another, and by a 
lucky chance they happen to meet at Sir Richard Kato’s 
house in Harley Street. When the meek and mild James 
Harabin hears that his wife has been admired and recipro- 
cates the admiration his wrath is unbounded, but Sir 
Richard offers them the pipe of peace. They smoke it 
and are happy. Meanwhile Sir Richard has been making 
love to Lady Susan’s friend, Mrs. Quesnel. She returns 
his affection, and they entertain one another for some 
time in recounting the colours of the hair, eyes and the 
shade of skin possessed by their various sweethearts in 
the past. A diversion is introduced by the love, courtship 
and marriage of Fergusson Pybus. He is a young man 
with an artistic temperament, who hates the thought of 
money. He only wants to ‘‘ stamp himself on the age,”’ 
as it were. His wife is a ‘‘ new woman,”’ with strong 
views on woman’s rights, and the author has not been 
slow to grasp the humour of such an alliance. 

‘The Case of Rebellious Susan’’ was well worth 
seeing. The acting of Sir Charles Wyndham and Miss 
Mary Moore was as fresh and charming as ever. Indeed, 
every character in this clever little comedy was in most 
capable hands. 


**A White Man.” By Edwin Milton Royle 
Revived at the Lyceum Theatre on 20th July, 1910 
Messrs. Herbert Sleath, Eric’: Mayne, Frank Elliott, Wm. 
F. Grant, Harry Cane, R. A. Brandon, Gerald Valentine, 
Stanley Warmington, Hugh Taylor, F. Thornton, Frederick 
Ross, Frank Mayo, J. Floyd, S. Major Jones, Gerald Earle, 
John Rogerson, Misses Georgina Wynter, Violet Vorley, 
Gladys Storey, Dora Mordant, and Little Kitty Rogers. 
HE story of ‘‘ A White Man”? is ancient history— 
to those who have seen it before. Those who 
have not may be interested to learn that Captain James 
Wynnegate, V.C., is the ‘‘ white man.’’ Thus has he 
been dubbed by the wild boys of the West, who mean to 
convey in the term everything that is just and fearless. 
Captain James, in the first act, is in love with his cousin’s 
hendsome wife. It is not that kind of love that makes 
you forget to dot your ‘‘i’s’’ and cross your ‘‘t’s’’; 
that breeds in you a contempt for meals and shakes your 
system with frame-racking sighs. Nothing of the sort! 
It is the love of a man who is willing to give up the 
sweets and pleasures of love for the sake of the woman 
who cannot be his because she is another’s. Rather than 
she should learn of her husband’s theft, Captain Wynne- 
gate takes the blame on his own shoulders and flies to 
the romantic land of the cowboy, there to make his way 
in the world, bearing the disgrace that should properly 
belong to the owner of Maudsley Towers, Norfolk, Eng- 
land—the Earl of Kerhill. Out in these wilds of the earth 
we find Captain Wynnegate, now known as Jim Carston, 
the popular man of the district. Hated by his enemy, 
Cash Hawkins, a greatly-feared desperado, Jim arrives 
at the *‘ Long Horn ’”’ saloon, Maverick, where the two 
men come face to face. The cattle-stealer attempts to 
murder Jim, but a shot rings out, from the pistol of Nat- 
u-rich, and Cash falls dead. Accused of the murder of 
Cash Hawkins, he nearly finds a rope round, his neck, but 
his friend, Big Bill, saves the situation, and Jim’s neck 
as well. Next we see him on his lonely ranch with an 
Indian wife, Nat-u-rich, and a child, poor but happy. 
Here his friends from England find him, and here the 
family solicitor asks him to return. The suggestion that 
his Indian wife can be bought off, leaving him to marry 
the widow of the dead Earl of Kerhill, is put aside by Jim, 
for Jim is a white man. The dusky lady, however, 
having been informed how things stand, and losing her 
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boy, who is sent to England to be educated, solves the 
problem by shooting herself, and the curtain. falls on the 
happy union of twin souls and joy and peace for ever and 
ever. 

The Lyceum production of ‘* A White Man” struck me 
as more inspiriting than that at the Lyric. Mr. Herbert 
Sleath has charms, as the white man, different to those 
of Mr. Lewis Waller, although his delivery was not, 
perhaps, quite so heroic. I have a bone to pick with Mr. 
Eric Mayne. The Earl of Kerhill was not a villain of 
the melodramatic stage type, but quite an ordinary sort 
of individual. There was too much of the ‘‘ I love her, 
curse her!’*’ about Mr. Mayne. A word of praise for 
Mr. R. A. Brandon’s rendering of Big Bill, and a few 
metaphorical slaps on the back for Miss Georgina 
Wynter as the Countess of Kerhill, and Miss Violet 
Vorley as Nat-u-rich, and I am done. 








THE VARIETY THEATRES 


The Tivoli.—Little Tich has come back to the Tivoli. 
That always means big business. . The month has seen 
many stars in this *‘ all-star ’’ house, and one of the most 
brilliant was certainly Lilian Herlein, the beautiful 
American songstress. She told us, in one of her lively 
turns, that she was ‘‘ after Madame Tetrazzini’s job.”’ 
She deserved to get it. One of the funniest turns on the 
Tivoli programme was ‘‘ The Coster’s Courtship,’’ in 
which Duncan and Godfrey appear. The little scena was 
worth all the applause it received. Miss Carrie Moore, 
in a series of musical comedy songs, was a suceess. This 
clever artiste responded to her numerous calls for encores. 
Mary Law, an exquisite manipulator of the violin; Rosie 
Lloyd, comedienne, and Hall and Earle, acrobats, were 
interesting and amusing. 





The Pavilion.—Malcolm Scott has somewhat changed 
the character of his turn. He apologised, on the ocea- 
sion of my visit, for not appearing in the garb of a 
woman—the ‘‘ woman who knows.’ Instead of this he 
dances and talks at the same time upon absolutely nothing 
in particular and everything in general. Mr. Scott’s im- 
pression of the shape of the new tight skirt adopted by 
ladies of fashion of to-day was described by him with his 
hands. ‘‘I feel as though I'd like to get a whip,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and say, ‘Spin, you cat, spin!’’’ Whit Cun- 
liffe, the popular light comedian at the Pavilion, is as 
popular as ever, and Elsie Southgate, accompanied by 
James Coward at the Mustel organ, gives some really 
exquisite solos on her violin. Alice Hollander, the Aus- 
tralian contralto; Arthur Aldridge, the Pavilion tenor, 
and Ray Wallace’s imitations at the piano are well worth 
seeing and hearing. 


The Alhambra.—The thing at this huge house of 
amusement is, of course, the spectacular ballet “ Femina,” 
by Signor Alfredo Curti. In the name-part Mlle. Leonora 
is great. The main idea of the ballet is to illustrate the 
power which Vanity has exercised over Woman through- 
out countless ages, a power that suggested and created 
Fashion, which from time immemorial has been the 
dominant note in much of the tragedy and comedy of 
Life. The action takes place in five scenes, 

The Palace.—Well, Pavlova and Mordkin have left 
the ‘Palace, and I hav’n’t seen them—professionally. | 
was told, when I humbly craved, and was refused, the 
courtesy of a seat, that the management ‘‘ could not 
even oblige the Duchess of ** T can only hope that 
every member of the audience recognises the honour of 
being allowed to pay to go in. I am certainly grateful 
for being allowed to pay for my seat, as it saved me 
the trouble of writing a notice of the performance. 
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** Dandy Dick” at Stedman’s Theatrical Academy. 
So many of our leading actors and actresses have 
graduated on the amateur stage that the establishment of 
this acaglemy as a practical link between the amateur and 
the professional is welcome. A note on the programme 
of this performance informs us that the work is not 
submitted as ‘* finished,’’ but rather as an effort by which 
the students may gain confidence and practice in front of 
an audience, and as such it must be judged. When we 
say we have seen more advanced work by members of 
some of the leading clubs we mean no disparagement, but 
rather to give voice to the obvious truism that practice, 
constant and strenuous, will alone perfect a student in 
what appears a tantalisingly easy art. Of the artists, 
Miss Elsa Hall was a good first as Georgiana Tidman, 
the sporting widow, her 
clear diction and grasp of 
character giving an air of 
ease and finish to her work. 
Her old friend, Sir Tris- 
tram, was plaved energeti- 
cally by Mr. Charles Koop, 
but we liked him best in his 
more tender scenes. His 
sense of character was 
strongly marked. Mr. J. O. 
Crombie spoiled a capital 
performance of the much- 
tried Dean of St. Marvels 
by over-emphasis of — the 
clerical drawl. More 
mobility of expression 
would have | strengthened 
the impersonation, Messrs. 
Stanley Hughes and 
Horace Braham. struggled 
gamely with the unthankful 
parts of Major Tarver and 
Mr. Darbey, but were not particularly successful. Mr. 
Charles Fk. Deane was an excellent Blore, and made the 
best_of one of the best parts in the piece. The country 
policeman, Noah Topping, was well played by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie Rogan, his broad dialect, whilst obviously 
assumed, being well sustained. Miss Mabel Hay was not 
the best Hannah Topping we have seen, but gave a good 
average piece of work. Misses May Wyndham and Gladys 
Vivian played Salome and Sheba, but barely succeeded 
in making these young ladies convincing. Mr. Archie 
Donaldson was good in the small part of the groom. 
he play was admirably stage-managed. 
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*Caste” at Wellington Hail, given to supplement 
a fund which is being raised to purchase the grounds of 

lhe Grange "* to provide an open space for Kilburn, 
although performed by a ‘ scratch’ cast, was one of the 
best of the season. Miss Elsie Goulding was particularly 
successful as Esther, her work as the girl and the wife 
being marked with a restraint which threw into bright 
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Miss Marjorie Roberts as an Arcadian 


relief her sudden burst of passionate grief as the widow. 
Miss Goulding’s Esther marks her as an artist of no 
small ability. The George D’Alroy and Captain Hawtree 
of Messrs. Lloyd O. Jones and Herbert H. Bangs were 
adequate, without being distinguished in any way. Mr. 
Yeend King was a conventional Eccles, and succeeded 
in making that old reprobate as repulsive as could be 
desired. Mr. Lewis Roach caught just the right spirit as 
Gerridge, albeit his performance was rather boisterous. 
Mrs. Joseph Bangs made the Marquise de St. Maur a 
more tedious old woman than even the author intended, 
which is saying a good deal. Her scene, when she offers 
to adopt Esther’s child was, however, finely acted. Miss 
Hilda Hamilton was a good Polly Eccles. Mr. W. Rad- 
ford Hughes acted as stage manager of this successful 
production. 


“*A Mother of Three” 
at Queen’s Gate Hall, in 
aid of the Jewish League 
(Bayswater Branch) of the 
Lifeboat Saturday Fund, 
performed by a group of 
energetic ladies and gentle- 
men, afforded a good deal 
of pleasure to a large audi- 
ence. It is to be hoped that 
this deserving charity -will 
benefit by a_ substantial 
sum. 


The Dramatic Clubs’ 
Association, which is now 
in its third year of activity, 
(Gaylard is about to publish a small 

handbook descriptive of its 

work and aspirations, and 

containing other matter of 
interest to amateurs. Clubs desiring to become affiliated 
to the D.C.A. should address Mr. Bert Carpenter, 
Brixham, East Finchley. 


Considerable local interest is being taken in the pro- 
duction of ‘* Lady Madcap ”’ by a group of clever ama- 
teurs at the Manor Hall, Sidmouth, in aid of the Cottage 
Hospital connected with that town, on August roth and 
11th, under the distinguished patronage of Right Hon. 
Sir John H. Kennaway, Bart., C.B., Lady Kennaway, 
Sir Charles D., Cave, Bart., Lady Cave, J. Y. Anderson- 
Morshead, Esq., J.P., C.C., Mrs. Anderson-Morshead, 
Rennél Coleridge, Esq., Mrs. Rennel Coleridge, Major 
Morrison-Bell, M.P., T. Kennet-Were, ESR, Tekoy Cotes 
Mrs. Kennet-Were, Miss Radford and Mrs. F. Johnston. 
We hope to give a full report of this performance next 


month. f 
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COSTUMIER & PERRUQUIER 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 


Has a world-wide reputation for ‘everything’ and ‘anything’ connected witb 
the Theatre '"' (vide Press 


Costumes! Scenery! Limelight! Armour! Properties! Uniforms! 
Evening Dress Suits! WIGS, etc., etc., on Hire or Purchase. 
Moderate terms. 


41 & 43 WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ WIGGERY, LONDON.” Telephone : GERRARD 1773 











L. & H. NATHAN 


: : Court and : : 
Theatrical Costumiers 


Providers of ccstumes to the principal Condon Theatres 
& most important Amateur Clubs throughout the country, 


17 COVENTRY STREET 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W. 











WIGS. COSTUMES. 


CHAS. H. FOX, Ltd. 


Wiig Makers and Costumicrs 


27 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 
LONDON 
Wigs, Costumes, Scenery, Limelight, and every 
requisite for Amateur Performances, &c., 
on most reasonable terms. 
The GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS a SPECIALITY 


AMATEUR PERFORMANCES ATTENDED BY COMPETENT MEN 
“ART OF MAKING-UP.” Nw Edition just published. Post Free, 1/1} 
DR. ERASMUS WILSON’S PURE FACE POWDER, White, Pink and Straw 


Price 1/- per box. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
Telegrams—" Theatricals, London.” Teiephone—Post Office, 4552 Central. 





Theatrical and Modern Boot & Shoe Makers and Hosiers 
Tur “ DANDY ”’ SHOES 


as worn by 
Miss IsapeL Jay 
who says, “Shoes fit perfectly."’ 
Makers to 
Mr. Frank Curzon’s Productions 
and the leading London 
Theatres and Opera Houses. 
DANCING SHOES A SPECIALITY. 


H. & M. RAYNE &hoss‘tbs We: 
* (A few doors north of Hippodrome.) 


Every grade of Boots and Shoes for Ladies’ Outdoor wear at Moderate ‘Prices 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LUSTS POST FRES. 
































THE ART OF SINGING 


thoroughly taught by those methods which have ensured success to the greatest singers 
of the past. Pupils, when proficient, are given valuable introductions to the profession, 
and are afforded opportunities of public audience on Concert and Variety Halls, 


THE SAVOY STUDIO OF SINGING & CONCERT AGENCY 


Telegrams :“ Eponym, London.” 358 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. Tele. No. 9296 Gerr. 


MADAME STEER 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Special Terms for Entire Productions. On Hire or Purchase 


22 Maiden Lane, W.C. ; 
Factory : 5 Waterloo Road (near Bridge) 














THE KENDRICK FIGURE. 
What is it >. Why, that of the woman who takes 


MRS. KENDRICK’S HERB TEA 
The Safe, Simple and Cheap Remedy for Obesity. 
Recommended by John Strange Winter. 

PRICE 2s. Gd. Per Box, Post Free, for 25 Days’ Treatment. 

Mrs. P. KENDRICK, 10 Crown Court, Pall Mall, LONDON, S.W. 




















« COL’DRVM,” 
11 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 














‘* The crowning note of a woman’s toilet the perfume she uses.” 
Comely Woman, page 27. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S 


NEW PERFUMES 


Rose of ‘Groy 


An exquisite Rose Perfume 


Price 10s. 6d., post free. 








|’ SEND FOR SAMPLE 
, 6d. post free ~ and 


a 


gw4l’| “Comely Woman” 
omely Woman 
Cfo we: The popular booklet on the Toilet, by 


JouN STRANGE WINTER John Strange Winter (Mrs. Stannard), 
[Seon with new portrait post card specially 
autographed if this pape? i is named. 

















Delia’s Garden 


Price 3s. 6d. Sample 6d. 


NOTE.— With each sample of either perfume a cash voucher will 
be sent entitling holder to deduct 6d. from a subsequent r mittance 
for a purchase of any J. S. W. preparations exceeding 2s, 6d. in value. 








ADDRESS ALL LETTERS SIMPLY TO 


“JOHN STRANGE WINTER” 
YORK HOUSE, HURLINGHAM, LONDON, S.W. 











Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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ANDRE 
HUGO 


The Originator of Fashion in Ladies’ 
Hairdressing, and the Inventor and 
Patentee of the World-Renowned 


‘LA MERVEILLEUSE’ 
HAIR FRAMES 


WARNING. 
Mons. A. Hugo boss to inform ladies that he is the original 
inventor of the erv-illeuse” Hair Frames, and these 
can ONLY BE OBTAINED from‘him if correct shape and 
lichtest weight are desired 


THE TURBAN PARISIEN FRAMES 
The Coiffure of To-day. 


Turban Parisien'’ may be taken as absolutely the 
last word in fashionable coiffure, and has been specially invented by 
M. André Hugo in order to produce in the simplest and most rapid 
fashion possible that fascinating cap effect which now distinguishes 
in a most remarkable degree the latest coiffures seen in those 
places where smart Parisians congregate. 

For a lady wishing to ‘. her own hair, these frames can be had 
plain in three sizes, 16/6, 18/6, 21/-. Covered with fine Natural 
Hair, with the pre'tiest slight wave, from £3/3/0; or a Plait or Coil, 
as depicted, from £4/4/0 


GRECIAN BANDS, in Real Tortoiseshell. 


Carved, from 36/-; and Plain, from 16/6 














The new “ 


A Pattern for - Colour and Remittance must 
accompany all Orders. 


Sloane St., London. 


Telephone No.: VICTORIA 2504 








I’m Talking this time about 
Razors, and NOT without a 
reason, There’s the Reason 


A Farmer would no more 
think of mowing grass with 
Sheep-shears than would a 
Barber attempt to shave 
you with a Carpenter's 
plane or an American toy. 
















Made in SHEFFIELD, 
ENGLAND, and 
ground in Hamburg. 


Black Handles, 5/- each : “Jf you pay 
5 Guineas there is nothing le'ter.” Ivory 
Handles, 7/6 each ; Pair in Russian Leather 
Case, B!ack, 16/6, lvory, 21/- ; Seven-day Set, in 
Russian Leather Case, Black, 50/-, Ivory, 63/- 
FROM ALL CUTLERS & HAIRDRESSERS 


Why not Profit by Expert Experience 
and use a 


SPROCK RAZOR? 


Awarded Gold Medal, London, 1910. 


Wholesale : Parton, Son & Co., Ltd., Birmingham 
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‘ AMERICAN LINE 


Southampton—Cherbourg—New York Service 


United States Mail Twin Screw Steamers 





ST. LOUIS 
ST. .PAUL 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 





SOUTHAMPTON to NEW YORK every Saturday at 
noon, calling at Cherbourg. 
Special trains from London & Paris on morning of sailing. 
AMERICAN LINE 


Canute Road, Southampton 9 Broadway, New York 
Cockspur Street, Loudon, S.W. | N. Martin, Agent, 
38 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 9 Rue Scribe, Paris 






















guarantee l/abel 

(a6 shown) is atrach- 
to every pair 
of the genn ne 









VELVET GkiPS 


STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


FITTED WITH CLIP TOPS. 
No. 45. oe. EBlas., 1 Grip, t/- pair. Poe 








” 8. ’* Lid ” 
oo 75. Cott. o 2 ow pair 
ar” Se eee ar exira. 


lf unable to procure from your Draper. apply to— 
The Manufactory, Hackney Rd. Works, London, N.E 
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“THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST” 


By OSCAR WILDE 
Revived at the ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 30th November, 1909 
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GEORGE ALEXANDER and Miss STELLA PATRICK CAMPBELL 
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‘The Importance of Being Earnest,” at St. James’s Theatre 


By EDWARD MORTON (‘‘ Mordred” of The Referee) 


NCE, in the days when Plaucus was Consul, it was 
found impossible, | remember, t> produce a certain 
classic at the Lyceum Theatre, because, as Sir 
Henry Irving, who had the gift of irony, put it slyly, 
all the actors’ he had wished to engage for the principal 
parts had become managers on their own account. For 
every actor his own manager was then the rule; and the 


‘ 


actor-manager, Who was, not unnaturally, more con- 
cerned at times with his own positicn on the stage than 
with the interests of the theatre in 
the economy of the national life, did 
nol contribute very much to the pro- 
press ob tin drama either by the dis- 
covery of new dramatists or by fos- 


tering the talent for acting, as a 


theatrical manages who under- 
stands his business should do. O} 
Mr. George \lexander, who has 
been ot theatrical manager for 


twenty vears and a leading actor, 


md a leading actor not only in his 


mwn theatre, it may be said that 
he has ( unusually and = emi- 
nenthy successful in combining the 
business of theatrical management 


\like as 


an accomplished, polished comedian 


with the art of the actor. 


and as an astute manager, he has 


done the stage some service. From 


the very outset of his career 2s a 
theatrical man Vel he has pursued, 
zealoush and consistently and 
steaddastly, 1 which has 
added not a little to the honour and 
dignity of his’ calling. The St. 
James's Theatre, under his manage- 
ment, has become the established 
home of polite comedy, and, taking 
them altogether, the plays which 
Mr. Alexander has produced there 
constitute a re pertory for which the 
equal is surely not to be found else- 
where, The sustained success of 
the revival, after fifteen vears, of 
‘The Importance of Being Earnest” 
exemplifies, row as it did then, Mr. 
\lexander’s taste and judgment 


policy 


and insight as a manayer. 

Fifteen vears is a long time, as 
such things go, vet this ‘* trivial 
comedy ™ by Oscar Wilde seems 
still as sparkling and gay as ever it 
was, and, trivial as it is) truly 
enough, it is only in the use of 
‘asides’? for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the motives of the charac- 
ters that the plav seems in_ the 
slightest degree to have aged in all these vears. The 

iside’’ is a mere convention which has fallen into 
disrepute in these days when the persons of a play do 
not permit themselves any longer to indulge so freely 
is they used in the habit of speaking to themselves and 
explaining their intentions privately to the 
The whimsieal fashion in which the characters, one 
and all, including Worthing’s butler, express their 
minds frankly seems but improving ,upon the example 
of the comic operas of Gilbert and Sullivan, and the author 
of ** The Importance of Being Earnest ’’ certainly antici- 
pates Mr. Bernard Shaw's trick of saving the unexpected 
thing—-or, t 


Photo) 


audience. 


» be more exact, of saving just the reverse 





Mr. Allan Aynesworth as Algernon 
Moncrieffe 


of the expected, and it is only because we all know by 
this time that this is precisely what we may expect from 
Mr. Shaw that the trick is ** vieux jeu” 

‘*] dislike arguments of any kind. 
vulgar,”’ | 


already. 

They are always 
says Lady Bracknell in ‘‘ The Importance of 
Being Earnest,’ ‘* and often convincing.’’ ‘‘ This sus- 
pense is terrible,’’ says Gwendolen; ‘‘I hope it will 
last.’’ Says Algernon, as a rejoinder to a remark about 
the truth pure and simple: ‘* The truth is rarely pure 
and never simple ’’; and so on, up 
to the last, when Ernest protests 
that “‘it is a terrible thing for a 
man to find out ihat all his life he 
has been speaking nothing but the 
truth. Can you forgive me? ”’ 

To talk, as somebody does, of 
‘washing one’s clean linen in 
public ’’ surprises not by the truth 
of such an observation, for—to say 
nothing of washing clean linen 
being surely supererogatory work 
it is a question merely of giving a 
new turn to a familiar phrase, as 
who should = say instead — of 
‘* honesty is the best policy ’’ that 
it is ‘‘the worst policy.’’ But 
the wit of ** The Importance of 
Being Earnest’’ does not lie in 
the making of phrases so much as 
in the alertness with which the 
players banter one another, keeping 
it up like a spirited rally at tennis; 
and the humours of the piece are 
not merely verbal. They are in- 
herent in the story; and from start 
to finish the pure fun of the thing 
never flags. 

It is the quaint plot that is the 
making of the play, not the quips 
which abound in the very vivacious 
dialogue, which serves to carry on 
the story rather than to develop 
the characters of the persons of the 
play. For,so far as characterisation 
goes, Jack Worthing, who has in- 
vented a rakish brother Ernest as 
a cover for his adventures when he 
comes to town, stands, to all intents 
and purposes, in the very same 
position as Algernon, who _ pre- 
tends to have an invalid friend, 
Bunbury, living, or dying, some- 
where in the country as an excuse 
for his frequent disappesrances 
from the family circle. And these 
two gay bachelors are not more of 
the same pattern than the two 
young ladies, Cicely Cardew and Gwendolen Fairfax, 
to whom they pay their addresses, which are instantly 
and unreservedly accepted on the simple understanding, 
in one case and the other, that the suitor’s name is 
Ernest. It is most ingeniously broughi about that Jack 
Worthing, when he comes to town in the first act, cap- 
tivates Gwendolen under the name of Ernest, and that 
Algernon Moncrieffe, when he goes into the country, in 
the second act, and pretends to be the scapegrace brother 
Ernest, finds Jack’s ward, Cicely Cardew, ready 
to surrender to him at once. It is all very cleverly 
carried out by the dramatist, who has certainly devised 
one of the very best theatrical situations ever invented,” 
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a situation which produces, without a single word being 
spoken, an extraordinarily telling effect, when Worthing 
returns to the country, not knowing that Algernon, mas- 
querading as Ernest, is there before him, and comes to 
announce that his brother Ernest is dead. It is a won- 
dcorful ** coup de thédtre,"’ a touch of inspiration, a stroke 
of genius. Before Worthing opens his mouth to speak, the 
audience, well primed for the surprise, breaks into a 
great shout.of laughter, for the keynote of the situation 
is immediately struck when Worth'ng appears on the 
seene dressed in lugubrious mourning. His efforts to 
explain away his brother; his surprise at finding that his 
friend \lgernon has 
been obtaining the sym- 
pathy of his ward under 
false pretences by pre- 
tending to be the mythi- 
cal Ernest; the mis- 
understanding which en- 
sues when Cicely and 
(G;wendolen each asserts 
her claims upon — the 
affections of Ernest, and 


the subsequent agree- 
ment between the two 
young women when 


they discover that they 
have both been deceived 
and learn that there 1s 
no such person as 
kirnest; all this consti- 
tutes a comic imbroglio, 
which is yet further 
complicated before 
everything is finally and 
dexterously set right in 
the third act, when Miss 
Prism, Cicely’s  gover- 
ness, is brought unex- 
pectedly, vet not at all 
irregularly, into the 
scheme of the play and 
into the very thick of 
the plot. 

It is all in the comic 
spirit of the play that 
the stern Miss” Prism 
should inelp to solve the 
mystery of John Worth- 


ing’s origin, and should 


vindicate his) claim” to 








The Play of the Month (continued ) 


form an alliance with a parcel,’’ is finally overcome, and 
the merry play ends, as it began, in high spirits, raillery 
and gaiety. 

The acting at the St. James’s interprets to a nicety 
the vein of levity in which the piece is written. The 
importance of being earnest, and earnest in the mock- 
heroic spirit, is realised to a shade by Mr. George Alex- 
ander, whose performance reveals a keen appreciation 
of the humours of the play and presents an unfamiliar 
aspect of the author’s talent. Mr. Alexander, who is an 
acknowledged leader of the romantic school, proves him- 
self a master of the comic style. It is the quality of re- 
finement in his acting, 
the elevation, not merely 
of spirit but of style, 
which gives the tone of 
comedy to a_ character 
which belongs to the 
realms of farce. It is 
comedy of the very 
lightest, and the deli- 
cacy of touch is as con- 
spicuous in this _ per- 
formance as the surety 
of the author’s method. 
Mr. Alexander never 
forces a laugh, yet never 
fails to get it; he never 
strains after an effect, 
yet he never misses it. 
His Ernest, in short, is 
a finished piece of acting 
which deserves a_ place 
among the treasured 
memories of the play- 
goers along with the 
very best of the actor’s 
achievements. Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth appears as 
Algernon Moncrieffe, a 
part he played. to the 
Ernest of Mr. George 
Alexander when _ the 
piece was first produced, 
and he is now as engag- 
ing as ever in the 
character of the irre- 
sponsible young man of 
fashion. Algernon has 
improved, has matured, 
but is just the same care- 


the name of Ernest. Photo) [Ellis & Watery less and flippant Alger- 
Gwendolen  dotes’— on Miss Stella Patrick Campbell as the Hon. Gwendolen non. He has gained in 
the name of Ernest, Fairfax weight—perhaps au- 


but he is unable to 
afford her supercilious, aristocratic, but not at all un- 
worldly mother any satisfactory account of his family 
at first, although he turns out in the end to be the 
nephew of the haughty lady herself. At the right 
moment, we hear that he had been literally picked up 
in the cloak-room of a railway station when he was a 
baby by a benevolent gentleman who had found him in 

hand-bag, in which he had been absent-mindedly placed 
in mistake for the manuscript of a novel, ** of more than 
usually revolting sentimentality.’’ The person who had 
been guilty of the offence—not of w riting the novel, but 
of so carelessly mistaking a baby for a manuscript or 
« manuseript for a baby—-was no other than Miss 
Prism, who, after twenty-eight years, makes a clean 
breast of it, and so helps to establish the fact that 
John Worthing is not John Worthing’at all, but is really 
Ernest, the long-lost son of Lady Bracknell’s own sis- 
ter, \nd so the prudent mother’s objection to allow 
her only daughter ‘‘to marry into a cloak-room and 
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thority is a better word 
for it, for the matter of mere avoirdupois is a point upon 
which we do not wish to remark. Mr. Aynesworth ap- 
preciates the character of Algernon to a nicety, and the 
author's persiflage is delivered by the actor always with 
a nonchalant air, which is the very thing. The company 
at the St. James’s numbers some rare talent, and the 
representation is generally remarkable for the well- 
balanced excellence of the performance. Miss Stella 
Patrick Campbell and Miss Rosalie Toller play the two 
young ladies with what Hamlet calls ‘‘ a coming-on dis- 
position ’’; Miss Helen Rous, as the formidable Lady 
Bracknell, and Miss Alice Beet as the terrible Miss Prism, 
are alike admirable in the very different ways; and Mr. 
I. Vivian Reynolds, as Canon Chasuble, makes a 
substantial contribution to a memorable performance. 
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The Discovery of the Missing Cigarette Case 
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Jack: ‘' There's no good offering a large reward now the thing's found.’’ 
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Photcs) Jack: ‘* For Heaven's sake give me back my cigarette case."’ (Ellis & Walery i ti 
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Jack and Algy discuss “ Bunburyism ” 
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‘The amount of women in London who flirt with their own husbands is perfectly scandalous. 


It looks so bad. It’s simply washing 
one’s clean linen in public.’’ 

















— 


[Eliis & Wadlery 
Lady Bracknell expresses a desire for cucumber sandwiches 
‘’ Lane, why are there no cucumler sandwiches ! - 
(Mr. THos., N. WrEGUELIN) Chere were no cucumbers in the market this morning, sir, I went down twice ! 
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The Lovers are Surprised by Lady Bracknell 














Lady Bracknell: ‘‘ Mr. Worthing, rise, sir, from this semi-recumbent position; it is most indecorous.’’ 

















bt heotes \Ellts & Walery 
Lady Bracknell: “A man who desires to get married should ‘“ Yes, Lady Bracknell, I was in a hand-bag.’’ 
always know everytlfing or nothing.’ 
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The Lovers are Surprised by Lady Bracknell 











Lady Bracknell ‘Mr. Worthing, rise, sir, from this semi-recumbent position ; it is most indecorous.’’ 











thetes |\Ellis & Walery 
Lady Bracknell: “A man who desires to get married should Jack: ‘‘ Yes, Lady Bracknell, I was in a hand-bag.’’ 
always know everytlfing or nothing.’ 











Algy overhears Jack’s Country Address 

















Gwendolen: ‘‘ Your town address 
I have; what is your address 
in the country?” 

Jack; ‘*The Manor House, 
Woolton, Hertfordshire.” 


Algy: ‘‘ The Manor House, 
Woolton—Ha! Ha! — Hert- 


fordshire !"’ 
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I feel better already ”’ 


Algy: “ 








I never have an appetite unless I have a button-hole first '’ 


my wicked cousin Ernest! "’ 


Algy: *' 
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You are my cousin Ernest, 





Cicely: ** 
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*T feel better already "’ 


Algy: 








I never have an appetite unless I have a button-hole first '’ 





Algy: ** 
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You are my cousin Ernest, my wicked cousin Ernest! ’’ 
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Cicely: ‘* 
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John Worthing weeps for his wicked brother.Ernest 
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Condolences at Woolton 
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Dr. Chasuble: “* Dear Mr. Worthing, I trust this garb of woe does not betoken some terrible calamity ?"’ 
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Jack: ‘* My brother!”’ 
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ve given you in the past, and that I intend to lead a better life in the 
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Further Misunderstandings on 
Comparison of the Diaries 










Cicely: ‘‘I am afraid you must be under 
some misconception. Ernest proposed to 
me exactly ten minutes ago."’ 

Gwendolen: ‘It is certainly very curious, 


for he asked me to be his wife yesterday 







afternoon at 5.30.’’ 
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Cicely: ** When I see a spade I call it a 
spade,"’ 


Gwendolen; ‘‘T am glad to say that I have 


never seen a spade.’ 


Gwendolen: ‘' Although I asked most dis- 
tinctly for bread and butter, you have given 
me cake! "’ 
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Algernon Moncrieffe 
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; Cicely; ‘‘ The gentleman whose arm is at present round your waist is my dear guardian, Mr. John Worthing 

















Photes) : Cicely: ‘‘ Are you called Algernon ? "’ Algy: ‘‘I cannot deny it.”’ [Ellis & Walery 
Gwendolen: © ls your name really John?" — Jack: “Ll could deny it if I liked, but my name certainly is John. It has been John for years.” 
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Feminine Scorn 














Gwendolen: Let us gointothe house. They will hardly venture to come after us there.'’ 


Cicely: ‘‘ No, men are so cowardly, aren’t they? "’ 
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Jack; ‘* How you can sit there calmly eating muffins when we are in this horrible trouble, I can't make out.’’ 
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; Cicely: ‘* The gentleman whose arm is at present round your waist is my dear guardian, Mr. John Worthing 
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Gwendolen: ‘Is your name really John?"' — Jack: ‘1 could deny it if I liked, but my name certainly is John. It has been John for years.”’ 
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Gwendolen: Let us gointothe house. They will hardly venture to come after us there.'’ 


Cicely: ‘* No, men are so cowardly, aren’t they? ”’ 
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Jack: ** How you can sit there calmly eating muffins when we are in this horrible trouble, I can't make out."’ 
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‘* There is no evidence at all that | ever have been christened by anybody. 
been christened already.’’ 


It is entirely different in your case, you have 
s, but | have not been christened for years."’ 
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[Ellis & Walery 
‘vy, | have already told you to go! 


I don’t want you here! Why don't you go?"' 
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BOOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO 
Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER 


WONDER if the British play-going public ever 
thoroughly realise the deep debt of gratitude they 
owe to Mr. George Alexander, for there is no living 
actor-manager in London who has done more to foster 
and encourage native talent so far 
as dramatic authors are con- 
cerned. Such has beev his policy 
since, in 1890, he first commenced 
management at The Avenue, now 
re-christened The — Playhouse. 
Certainly his first piece, ‘* Dr. 
Bili,’’ which ran for seven 
months, was adapted from the 
French, but only to be quickly 
followed by ‘Sunlight and 
Shadow ”’ and ‘‘ The Idler,’’ by 
Mr.. Haddon Chambers, then a 
comparatively new playwright. 
Early in 1891 Mr. Alexander, 
against the advice of numerous 
well-wishers, migrated to the, Si. 
James’s, then looked upon with 
a certain amount of disfavour, 
probably because of its being just 
outside the magic Piccadilly 
Circus radius. Quietly confident 
that good plays draw good audi- 
Photo) [Ellis & Walery ences the young actor-manager 
As Prince Rudolph went ahead, and soon began to 
reap the reward of his pluck and 





energy. 

Nearly twenty years have passed since then, years full 
of unceasing work and brilliant successes, with the result 
that to-day Si. James’s Theatre is synonymous for 
English drama in its truest and most cultured sense. 
Here was produced the late Oscar Wilde’s sparkling 
comedies, ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan’ and ‘ The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest,’’ which, although revived last 
November, is still drawing crowded houses. Other 
notable productions in the 
early days included ‘* The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’’ by 
Sir Arthur Pinero; ‘* The 
Masqueraders,”’ by Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones; and ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda,’’ by Mr. 
Anthony Hope and Mr. Ed- 
ward Rose, truly a_ classic 
trio. But the great Bard was 
not forgotten, and the artistic 
revivals of ‘‘ As You Like It ”’ 
and ‘‘Much Ado _ About 
Nothing ’’ were Mr. Alex- 
ander’s tribute to the immor- 
tal genius of William Shake- 
speare. Chief amongst his 
more recent productions have 
been Mr. Stephen  Phillip’s 
Photo] (Dover Street Studios || Paolo and Francesca,’’ ‘‘ if 

As Frangois Villon Were King,’’ Mr. Justin 

Huntly MecCarthy’s romantic 

drama, and ‘‘ John Glayde’s Honour,’’ by Mr. Sutro, 

For a manager ’tis indeed a record to feel proud of, yet it 
is more than equalled by his career as an actor. 

The son of a Scotch manufacturer, Mr. Alexander 





was born at Reading on June roth, 158, and after 
leaving school wished to take a medical. degree. His 
father, however, preferred him to go inio business, and 
when sixteen years old he entered the firm of Messrs. 
Pawson, Leaf and Co., London. 
Most young men have hobbies, so 
we soon find him going in keenly 
for amateur theatricals, and 1875 
saw him facing the footlights «as 
Henri de Neuville in ‘* Plot and 
Passion.’’ Four years hard com- 
mercial training was lightened by 
the joy of acting, until the day 
came when dusty ledgers were 
flung aside, and fieorge Alex- 
ander left behind him the busy 
whirl of City life, determined to 
explore thoroughly the magic stage 
world, whose borders he had but 
touched. His first’ professional 
engagement was to play in ‘* The 
Snowball ’’ at the Theatre Royal, 
Nottingham, where he attracted ‘ 
the attention of the late Mr. T, W. \ 2s ‘ 
Robertson, who, ever on the look- SS 
out for fresh talent, booked him > 
for two years. [Photo 

In the autumn of 1881 he joined [Dover Street Studios 
the late Sir Henry Irving at the 
Lyceum, accompanying him later 
on to America. About this time the late Mr. William 
Terriss, Sir Henry’s leading man, left, and Mr. George 
Alexander was chosen by the chief to take his place. 
While at the Lyceum he added considerably to his repu- 
tation by remarkably finished portrayals in) characters 
ranging from Faust to Macduff. Shortly afterwards he 
went into management, during which he has given ample 
proof of his high ideals with regard to the theatre by 
more than once remaining out of the cast when he con- 
sidered it would benefit’ the 
play. Would there were more 
like him! Intimately , ac- 
quainted for years with the 
marvellous versatility of Mr. 
George Alexander it annoys 
me excessively to hear the 
ignorant outsider praising his 
handsome appearance and ele- 
gant manner in straight parts. 
Surely they never witnessed 
his masterly Giovanni Mala- 
testa in Stephen Phillip’s ruth- 
less tragedy or the youthful 
tenderness of his Carl Hein- 
rich in ‘*Old Heidelberg.” 
Unknown to them must be 
Francois Villon, who in “‘ If I 
Were King”? swept us back 
to those romantic days when ~ pyoio) 
‘might was right,’’ and the 
valiant Prince Rudolph ‘‘ so’ 
faithful in love and so dauntless in war.” To me the 
polished perfection of his acting is a pure delight, 
whether he is Lord St. Orbyn, the aristocratic Ambassa- 
dor, or Edward Thursfield, the virile Builder of Bridges. 





As Carl Heinrich 


[Caswall Smith 
As Giovanni Malatesta 
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About the P layers (continued ) 


Varied are his outside interests; a good all-round sports- 
man, he also contrives to devote part of his leisure hours 
to the public welfare. As a member of the London County 
Council his influence already carries weight, and let us 
hope the day is fast approaching when Mr. George 
Alexander will imbue our huge national playhouse at 
Westminster with that happy combination of business 
and art which has placed him among the premier actor- 
managers of the day. 





MR. ALLAN 4 favourite subject of dramatic writers 


AY NES. during the dull season is the question of 
WORTH heredity as applied to the siage, and I must 


confess the Ayes can name dozens of artistes who owe 
their present position to the fact that they came from a 
theatrical stock. Acting was in their blood from the 
moment they drew their first breath. Undoubtedly there 
are exceptions, but, says the heredity advocate, they 
merely prove the rule. Mr. Allan Aynesworth, however, 
is a glaring example of its failure to shape a person’s 
future profession, for the other evening he frankly ad- 
mitted belonging to a family of fighters, and although 
his grandfather was an Irishman it did not prevent him 
being Colonel of the Gordon Highlanders. ‘* Why, I 
was actually born at the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst. Most of my stage education I received in Sarah 
Thorne’s Stock Company, afterwards coming to London, 
where in 1887 | made my first appearance at the Hay- 
market in *‘ The Red Lamp,’ followed by a season at 
this very theatre with Messrs. Hare and Kendal. Lately 
| played leading parts with Miss Marie Tempest in 
‘The Freedom of Suzanne,’ ‘ Angela,’ ete. To act 
with such an artiste is a real pleasure, for «many a 
difficult situation is smoothed over by playing into one 
another’s hands, so io speak. I hold the acting of two 
people in an important scene should resemble a perfect 
piece of dovetail woodwork—no ragged edges, just a 
harmonious whole. Yes, I’m a great believer in keeping 
fit, which I do by having my morning ride, my weekly 
game at golf, and my annual visit to the Highlands of 
Scotland, usually Braemar.’’ It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Allan Aynesworth created the part of Algernon 
Moncrieffe when ‘‘ The Importance of Being Earnest ”’ 
was produced in 1895, and time has only mellowed this 
most excellent characterisation. 





MR. Combining the duties of stage-manager and 
BE. VIVIAN actor, Mr. E. Vivian Keynolds must indeed 
REYNOLDS find his time fully occupied. He has been 
stage-manager at the St. James’s Theatre for the last 
nine years, and has appeared in ‘‘ Old Heidelberg,’’ ‘* The 
Builder of Bridges,’’ ‘‘ His House in Order,’’ ‘‘ John 
Glayde’s Honour,’’ ‘‘ John Chilcote,’’ and, in fact, nearly 
all the productions at that house during that time. He 
was for five years stage-manager for Sir John Hare at 
the Globe, and during that actor’s tour through the 
States. Next month will complete the twentieth year of 
Mr. Reynolds’ connection with the stage. His first ap- 
pearance was in 1890, when he played the gendarme in 
‘The Village Priest.’ It was during that performance 
that he acquired the nickname by which he is to-day 
known throughout the profession. Mrs. Louis Calvert 
happened to ask ‘‘ Where is Johnnie-darme? ’’ and from 
that day to this Mr. Reynolds has always been) known as 
** Johnnie *’ Reynolds. It is curious that he and Mr. 
Helmsley, the popular manager of the St.\ James’s 


Theatre, should have been thrown together in their pro- 


fession continuously for over nineteen years, They are 
fast friends, and Mr. Reynolds is looking forward to 
many years of association in the future. He is enthusi- 
astic in his reference to Mr. George Alexander. He has 
spent no happier period in his life than the nine years at 
the St. James's, and he sfares, in common with every 
other member of the staff,a sincere admiration for his chief. 








The clever daughter of a clever mother, this 


MISS hh 
PATRICK rising young actress possesses ‘* tempera- 

ment ’’ indee ; > as ; " 
CAMPBELL ~~ indeed, a valuable asset when follow 


ing a stage career. Her first stage appearance 
was at The Playhouse, March 25th, 1907, a little over 
three years ago, in ‘‘ Abdullah’s Garden.’’ That same 
year she accompanied her mother to America, where 
her performance at the Lyric Theatre, New York, as 
Ellean in ‘* The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ’’ was_ highly 
praised. Subsequently she played Marie in ‘* Magda,” 
Nella in ‘* The Notorious Mrs. Ebhsmith,’’ and now is 
capturing all hearts as the exquisite Hon. Gwendolen 
Fairfax. ‘* Yes, I love playing in this fine comedy, and 
also being at the theatre where my mother made such a 
success in ‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.’ . Like her, 
I’m fond of all animals. No, I’m afraid a week-end 
holiday is all I can expect this year, for imthediately this 
is finished I go to Mr. H. B. Irving to play the heroine 
in Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s new play, ‘ Clementina.’ Yes, 
I like it immensely, and feel sure the public will also.” 





& 

Born in Carlow, Ireland,» this talented 
HELEN actress has all the Celtic spirit peculiar to 
ROUS the country which is responsible for some 
of the most renowned artists, littérateurs, and dramatists. 
The daughter of Dr. A. Shaw, Dublin, her sister is the 
well-known sculptor, Miss Kathleen Tronsdell Shaw. 
‘“ Yes,’’ she remarked smilingly, ‘‘ 1’m another graduate 
from Miss Sarah Thorne’s school. My earliest engage- 
ment was in South Africa under Messrs. Wheeler, with 
whom I remained two years, playing over 300 parts. Since 
then I’ve hardly ever left dear old London, professionally 
| mean, for, needless to say, I revel in a country life. I’ve 
been with Mr. Arthur Bourchier several times, also Mr. 
Charles Frohman, and toured twice with Sir John Hare. 
Among my favourite parts I place-the Countess in ‘ Little 
Mary,’ the Marquise in ‘ Caste,’ and best of all Lady 
Bracknell. Why? Because it’s the one I’m playing 
now. So I do not agree with the popular novelist who 
describes the modern woman as a person who loves to 
live sadly in the past.’’ Elegant and gracious, with a 
full rich voice, her acting carries weight in this delight- 
ful comedy. 


MISS 





MISS Fresh and rosy from the fragrant gardens 
ROSALIE of Woolton Manor, Cicely tripped into the 
TOLLER . 


wings. ‘‘Oh! I don’t want to be inter- 
viewed,’’ she said with a bewitching smile. She seemed 
to dread the ordeal as though it were something very 
terrible. You are young, Miss Toller, and will grow to 
learn that the public takes more than an inquisitive in- 
terest in your career. If you make a success—and, of 
course, you will—of your part in Mr. Gerald du Maurier’s 
coming production of ‘‘ Nobody’s Daughter,’’ at Wynd- 
ham’s, you will be much sought after, and worried by 
real interviewers. Miss Rosalie Toller went to Mr. Cyril 
Maude to play in ‘‘ Toddles.”’ She then went to Mr. 
George Alexander and took part in the Pinero play at 
St. James's. Her natural, fascinating style led “Mr. 
Alexander to cast her for the réle of Cicely in the present 
production of ‘* The Importance of Being Earnest,’’ and 
her success in the part has proved how happy was the 
choice. Miss Toller loves nothing better than acting. A 
few moments’ conversation is sufficient to convince one 
of that. She has just that frank, open disposition which 
counts so much in a stage career, and if ever the signs 
of a brilliant future can be observed in a young actress, 
they can certainly be detected in Miss Rosalie Toller. 
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By JAMES 


EORGE MEREDITH’S posthumous fragment, 
Cy and Saxon (Constable), is written in -pure 
Meredithese. The story ‘s nothing and the style 
is everything. The central figure is a Meredithian 
goddess, Adiante Adister, who has jilted Philip O’ Donnell, 
a young Irish soldier, and married a Balkan princelet. 
Philip’s brother, Patrick, falls in love with a miniature 
of Adiante, and 297 pages are occupied by the prodigious 
business of getting the story to that point. Adiante never 
emerges from the haze of literary virtuosity. We hear 
about her, but we do not see her. Even if the’ story had 
been completed it is doubtful whether we should ever have 
got any nearer to her. The stylist throttles the story- 
teller in every chapter. There is no trace of design in 
the fireworks, and as one reads page after page of affected 
prose one’s brain becomes numb. Over and over again 
I turned back to recapture the lost threads, and finally I 
flung the book away in a fit of exasperation. It is not a 
good style that turns the reader into a somnambulist, 
groping in a nightmare of metaphors and ambiguities. It 
is not a good style that infuriates the aching mind. It is 
not a good style that tortures language until it is a 
maddening enigma. 
It is necessary to denounce Meredith’s style, for it is 
ruining many clever young writers. Take, for example, 
Mr. Wedgwood’s novel, The Shadow of a Titan (Duck- 


worth). Here is a story that might have been a master- 
piece if the author had not been contaminated by 
Meredithese. But the fatal lust of cleverness destroys the 


story at every step, and in the end one is torn by 
ungovernable detestation of the vice of euphuism. There, 
in a word, is Meredith’s disease. He is a prose euphuist 
—a man of genius paralysed by his passion for word- 
twisting and word-torturing. I could name _ several 
novelists who have gone to perdition through aping Mere- 
dith. In order to know how not to write, it is only 
necessary to réad Celt and Saxon. The characters are 
drowned in Meredithese. They all talk Meredithese. 
And Meredithese is a dead language that was never 
uttered by living lips. It is a convoluted speech carried 
on by the pen on its way from the inkpot to the paper. 
There is no human nature in it. It is a literary jargon, 
as artificial as the jargon of Euphues or Carlyle. Its wit 
and humour would be dazzling in an essay ; but in a story 
they are intolerable, for they blast and blight the story 
at every stage. One might compare Celt and Saxon to 
two lovers whose lips produce peals of thunder and 
flashes of lightning when they kiss. 

Yet if you take the book as a literary display, and do 
not try to believe in the dim shadows who flit behind the 
verbal fulgurations, you can exult in the intellectual and 
imaginative agility of the great euphuist. The Irishmen 
are not in the least Irish. They are Meredithians. Cap- 
tain Con is not, even a literary Irishman. He learned 


his brogue at Box Hill, and he talks like a native of the 
or could, 


chalet. What Irishman ever would, say 


Meredith and Mr. Bull 


DOUGLAS 


” 


‘*t’other,’’ even after marrying a Saxon wife and steep- 
ing himself in Saxon idioms? But if you remember that 
the two Irishmen are Meredith talking through an Irish 
mask at his. old laughing-stock, John Bull, then you will 
delight in the play of the Meredithian rapier round the 
queer old -wooden caricature of the Saxon temperament. 
The chapter entitled ‘‘ Of the Great Mr. Bull, and the 
Celtic and Saxon View of Him”? is the pith and marrow 
of the book, and worth setting beside the famous essay 
on the comic spirit. It is not an attack on the real Eng- 
land, but on the farcical image of England that is 
personified by John Bull. If Mr. Bull survives this ex- 
posure of his fraudulent usurpation he will live for ever. 
Here he is stripped and pilloried as a false claimant, a 
sort of eternal Tichborne impostor, foisting himself upon 
our imagination and duping us into the belief that he is 
ourself. 

Why not abolish Bull? Why not extirpate him? .Why 
not put Britannia in-his place? The old yeoman with his 
gross paunch, his hunting-crop, his top-boots, and his 
stupid face is out-of-date. Why do we allow him to 
parody England any longer? . The Irish, the Welsh, the 
Scots, and the young sister-nations have broken away 
from the bucolic monster. They are seeing visions and 
dreaming dreams. We need a radiant type of youth and 
faith to incarnate the new hopes of the new commonweal. 
Is it not possible to dethrone Mr. Bull and break him into 
pieces and bury him? The Philistine image has been 
endured too long. Our sluggish Dagon no longer repre- 
sents the soul of England. Let us overthrow him and set 
up a new god in a new temple. 

The new god must be a goddess, for every racial ideal 
is womanly. Britannia is waiting to be worshipped. In 
moods of tragic grief or lofty vision she is the figure we 
choose to.represent our highest emotions and our loftiest 
aspirations. Mr. Bull is always a comic travesty of our 
minds. We turn from him when we are touched by great 
joys or sorrows. He is our coarser and grosser nature, 
being to Britannia what Bully Bottom’ sis to Titania. 
Britannia is the Beauty and Bull is the Beast. But 
Britannia is also our Cinderella. We neglect her for 
long periods, allowing Bull to swagger about the world 
as our prototype. Why do we not as one man turn to the 
worship of Britannia, not a cheap image of Britannia 
metal, but the finer spirit of our race, Celt and Saxon 
and Colonial fused into one? 

The time is propitious, for our womanhood is awake as 
well as our manhood, and Britannia might be made a 
divinity worthy of the shining commonweal now being 
shaped. Our bards should hymn her as the genius of our 
marching races, a sea-queen robed in liberty, with the 
light of poetry in her eyes, a lover of truth and beauty, a 
foster-mother of the arts, a patroness of the weak. 


Fens, Brn yle 
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From the Bookshelves (continued) 


The Rajah’s People. By I. A. R. Wylie. (Mills & Boon, 
Ltd., 6s.) 


HERE may not be much literary genius “ knocking 
about” at the present day, but there is no dearth of 
literary talent. Men and women who can spin a good yarn 
in attractive fashion seem to spring up as rapidly as firms of 
publishers. The latest sprout to flourish forth—if one may 
speak so frivolously of such an earnest writer—is Miss I. A. R. 
Wylie. Her “ first serious literary effort,” The Rajah’s 
People, is as good a novel of its kind as could be wished for. 
It is absorbing, sincere, restrained, and full of purpose» “If 
asked to explain the purpose, one might do worse than quote 
the reply of Captain Nicholson, ‘the Eton idol, the frontier 
marvel, the swayer of men, to Colone] Carmichal, the grim 
old Mutiny veteran, who thought it a fool’s game to trust a 
native : é 
“Do you think so, Colonel? From my experience I have 
learnt that you can always trust a native—so long as in 
everything—in generosity, in cou- 
vage, and in honourv—he realises that 
you are his superior.” 
This sounds like sense. 


A Fool's Errand. By Anthony 
Hamilton. (Greening & Co., 
Ltd., 6s.) 


HEN the news came to 
Geoffrey Hammond. out on 
the Gold Coast that he had only 
been left next heir to the twenty 
thousand pounds he had hoped to 
inherit from his uncle, and that the 
actual windfall had gone to his 
cousin Imelda O’Donnell, he had 
never yet seen the latter. This— 
and the fact that he despaired of 
ever sundering the fetters that 
bound him to the detested Gold 
Coast—accounts for his surrender 
to the dastardly temptation which 
assailed him. He lured Imelda to 
come out and hunt for her missing 
soldier brother by means of a 
fairly plausible suggestion about his 
being still alive and a captive in the 
interior. The idea was that the 
climate would kill Imelda, and, to 
give the climate every chance, he 
dropped a pretty broad hint that, 
if anything happened to the fair 
explorer, the native trader, who 
was to guide the exploration, 
wouldn’t be out of pocket! When 
Hammond saw Imelda, however— 
well, he almost went out of his 
mind with adoration, repentance, 
and dismay. He hadn’t the cou- 
rage to confess his guilt then, but he did everything in his 
power to atone. He followed Imelda on her “ fool’s errand,” 
and saved her life a sufficient number of times to justify her in 
still loving him even when the fruitless search was over and the 
truth had to come out at last. 
Mr. Hammond writes about a country of which-he seems to 
know absolutely everything, and all he has to say is interesting. 
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The Beau on the Science of Pleasure, (Stanley Paul & Co., 
2s. 6d.) 


FTER being duly introduced to The Beau, and hailing 

him as not half a bad fellow for all his frills and ruffles 
and naughty little cynicisms, it was disconcerting \to hear a 
trusted friend deliver a private opinion of him that it would 
be a libel action to quote. Is The Beau then such 4 degene- 
rate? May there not be some purpose in his foppery, some 
method in his mincing, some sense beneath his sensuousness ? 
Or may he not think there is? At any rate, The Beau is 
elegant, original, and whimsical; he is independent—" will 
not accept advertisements or,review copies of books on any 
terms ”’ ; and when in his Rules of Conduct for a Woman about 








to be Fascinating he says, “‘ Let your talk skirt the unmen- 
tionable unblushingly, tread a gay saraband on the verge of 
perdition, but with never a foot lifted over the verge,” he only 
preaches what he practises ! : 

The Beau’s town address is 9 Clifford’s Inn, ‘‘ where con- 
tributions, subscriptions, admonitions, and advice will be 
courteously received.” 


The Cradle of a Poet. By Elizabeth Godfrey. (John Lane, 6s.) 


[* you are one of those queer creatures who like poetry, you 
will like The Cradle of a Poet very much. His father’s stone 
quarry was the poet’s cradle, and manual labour, country air, 
blighted love, and much reading may be said to have rocked 
him into rhyme.’ He was a genius, if ever there was one. 
He pleased the critics, he pleased the public, his quarry 
prospered, and the girl who jilted him said ‘‘ Yes! ’’ when her 
husband died: A real poet, a popular poet, a businesslike 
poet, and a married poet—was there ever such a combination ? 

There are several points worth 
noticing in this story besides _ its 
excellence. For instance, the names 
of the hero’s masterpieces are Dawn 
and The World’s Desire. What has 
Mr. Rider Haggard to say about 
this ? Again, Miss Godfrey is one 
of the two or three people who have 
studied the greatest of modern 
love-poems—The Triumph of Time. 
Yet, although she makes her jilted 
hero read it, as he lies in his 
rescuer’s yacht after a futile attempt 
to drown himself, she does not 
make him go straight back to the 
sea again—not even when he cones 
to the lines, 


““T shall sleep and move with the 
moving ships, 

Change as the winds change, veer 
in the tide.” 


And yet Noel Harmon was a 
poet. 


The Girl From His Town. By 
; Marie Van Vorst. (Mills & 
Boon, Ltd., 6s.) 


HEN the small son of the 

Copper King of Blairtown, 
Montana, used to go with his 
pocket-money to the local “ store ”’ 
there was a vision named Sally 
Towney who would lean over the 
counter and say : “‘ Well, little boy, 
what will you take ?’’ When the 
[Spink small son came into his father’s 


Mr. Anthony Hamilton millions. and accompanied the 


Duchess of Bellcourt to the London 
Jollity Theatre to see Mandalay, the sight of Lotty Lane, the 
leading lady with the beautiful voice, sent him dashing 
off to her dressing-room with the fall of the curtain ; and as 
he burst in like a maniac she crossed her arms without a 
moment’s hesitation, and said : “ Hullo, little boy, what will 
you take?” And again, when, after many struggles, he 
escaped from the clutches of the Duchess of Bellcourt by the 
skin of his teeth and sounded Lotty as to her feelings towards 
him, she. whispered close to his ear: ‘‘ What will you take, 
little boy ?”’ And he answered, “ I’ll take you—you ! ”’ 

But there were several rivers to cross before he did take 
her! Prince Poniotowsky was one of the “ rivers ”’ ! 

The Girl From His Town is a very pretty romance with 
plenty of life in it. Dan Blair, the hero, is a charming lump 
of manly innocence, and Lotty Lane, the spendthrift star— 
for whom the poor waited after the performance to cry, “‘ God 
bless you, lady!’ as she swept from the stage entrance to her 
motor—must surely storm the heart of every sentimental 
playgoer. American heroes and American heroines can cer- 
tainly be made—by a writer who understands the trick—to 


put Hungarian princes and English duchesses most obscurely 
in the shade ! 
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The House of the Sleeping Winds, and Other Stories. 
Enys Tregarthen. (Rebman, Ltd.; 5s.) 


By 


HE House of the Sleeping Winds makes one long to be a 
grandfather or a godfather or some other kind of father 
with the prerogative—and, of course, the cash—to present 
lots of children with a beautiful picture book! Or, rather, 
poetry book ; for, although the nine fairy stories in this collec- 
tion are in prose, there is no small amount of poetic thought 
to be found in them. Some are based on Cornish folklore, 
but all bear the stamp of the compiler’s personality, and a 
charming stamp it is. In a short preface signed ‘‘ Thurstan 
Peter ’’ may be found a criticism of the book.as just as it is 
sympathetic. “It is a bright, cheery work, full of pleasant 
fancy and breathing throughout the wholesome air of spring 
breezes and _ pure 
thoughts. . . . I 
heartily recommend 
these tales to all , f 
children between six 
and ninety years of 
age.” 
The 27 illustra- 
tions by Miss Nannie 
Preston are up to the 
standard of the text, 
and further interest 
is added by the in- 
sertion of one or two 
songs set to music. 
The whole is dedi- 
cated to the Right 


Rev. the Lord Bis- 
hop of Truro “ by 
his kind  permis- 
sion ’’—and, doubt- 
less, to his intense 
delight ! 


The Prince of Des- 
tiny: A Drama 
of India. By 
‘Sarath Kumar 
Ghosh.  (Reb- 
man, Ltd.) 


HE PLAYGOER 

was one of the 
multitudinous _ peri- 
odicals that gave 
The Prince of Des- 
tiny the welcome it 
deserved when it 
first appeared in 
novel form. Now 
must a welcome be 
found for the .dra- 


fil ial 
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From the Bookshelves (continued) 


tains several sections. In the first chapter Jim Blackwood 
is a charming little cherub of fifteen who arrives at Joe 
Osborne’s training stable at Chantilly full of faith in the 
future and love for the little girl he left behind him. In the 
third chapter Jim is a famous jockey with a broken heart and 
leanings towards the “‘ dogs,”” while Kit is—the mistress of an 
English aristocrat. In the fifth chapter Kit, leaves her 
‘‘ protector,” joins Jim, and commences to complete his ruin. 
In the seventh Jim pulls the favourite for the Grand Prix. 
In the ninth he loses his licence. In the rest he goes down, 
down, down, and in the last dies under most tragic circum- 
stances after apparently proving the truth of his own despairing 
wail, ‘‘ No jockey can keep straight.”’ 

No—nor any man who has the misfortune to worship a 
worthless woman. 


The Continuous 
Honeymoon. By 





Gurner Gill- 
man. (Green- 
ing & Co., Ltd., 
6s.) 
T is conceivable 
that this story 


might possess a cer- 
tain amount of inter- 
est if it wasn’t for 
the characters. They 
are just dreadful. 
They make your 
flesh, creep. How is 
this for an illustra- 
tion ? 

Dr. Venner had 
“ picked up” Jessie 
Lee at Earl’s Court, 
and had made him- 
self almost as cheap 
with her as she had 
made herself. cheap 
with him. Some time 
elapsed, and then by 
the misguided inter- 
vention of Provi- 
dence they met with 
all. due ceremony at 
a tea party given by 
the young “ lady’s ”’ 
sister. They found 
themselves alone in 
the garden, and after 
a few moments of ex- 
planatory awkward- 
ness : : 

*** T shall have to 
call you Doctor Ven- 
ner now.’ 











matised version with oe “*In there, be- 
its exhaustive lists © ee PE , fora, your people, 
of stage directions, ; 2B ‘ The Lady rose wo receive them-. yes,’ he said. ‘ Out 
hints for mounting, — ' here, Ted.’ 

etc. There are vari- Reproduced from ‘‘ The House of the Sleeping Winds,” by kind permission of “Very well,’ she 
ous alterations of Messrs. Rebman said. 

plot and detail, but “He offered her 


the theme is the same—that-a more sympathetic attitude 
with regard to India is the crying need of those who sway 
India’s destinies. Sympathetic does not mean feebler. It 
means the opposite of pig-headed. 


_Jim Blackwood, Jockey. Adapted by Reginald Bacchus 


from the French of Valentin Mandelstamm. (Greening 
& Co., Ltd., 1s.) 
oy UCH of Jim’s life was devoted to bars. The Anglo- 


Saxon blood in him made him fond of those resorts.”’ 
So says an intelligent, observant Frenchman. Um! 

This is one of the passages in Jim Blackwood, Jockey, which 
is not altogether depressing. Most of the book is as depressing 
as it is interesting. 

It is divided into thirteen chapters, and each chapter con- 
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his arm, and they strolled down the garden together.” 
If you care to read about such people, you are welcome to. 


The Suggestive Power of Hypnotism. By 1.. Forbes Winslow. 


(Rebman, Ltd.) 


Kien is a readable little treatise by a medical man who 
has half the degrees and all the distinctions under the sun, 
and who is, so the title-page affirms, ‘“‘ author. of ‘ Mad 
Humanity ’ and many standard works.”’ He assures us that 
the science which he champions “ has at last come to stay,” 
and that ‘‘ with the exception of a few ignorant and obstinate 
individuals it is receiving its proper and due recognition in 
all countries.”” A nasty one for one’s strong-minded relatives, 
isn’t it ? 
E: W. M. 











By WALLACE L. CROWDY 


/ 


F it were in any way necessary to demonstrate that 
I the English are not an artistic nation the memorial in 

memory of the Royal Artillervmen in the Mall and the 
method of its unveiling should do so. I have read some- 
where, in a well-authenticated text-book, I 
believe, that the classical movement of the 
nineteenth century was almost the begin- 
ning of sculpture in England. Never before 
had she produced a succession of sculptors 
like Westmacott and Chantrey, Bailey and 
Gibson. This is a_ terrible admission. 
Whether it was the beginning or end of 
sculpture in this country the fact remains 
that England is exceptionally unfortunate in 
its public sculpture, and especially. in its 
equestrian statues, and London js not cele- 
brated, although it may be notorious, for 
its street effigies. Perhaps this is where the 
trouble largely lies. We do not at anv time 
attempt to commission 
sculpture, but merely effi- 
gies. If we do, as we 
once did in Piceadilly Cir- 
cus, we hamper the artist 
at every turn. It is diffi- 
cult to go very wrong 
with a simple column, and 
as the statues of the York 
and Nelson columns are 
out of the reach of inspec- 
tion, these monuments ap- 
pear to be not without 
merit. When we come to 
consider the Guards’ 
Memorial at the foot of 
Waterloo Place, which 
has some sense of dignity, 
it is impossible to over- 
look the fact that the 
figure of Fame is vainly 
endeavouring to throw 
quoits on to the bill-file 
which appears to protrude 
from the cranium of the 
Duke of York. This is 
about as far as sculpture 
can go in England. 


To return to the eques- 
trian statues of London, 
we can dismiss the latest 
addition with the genera) 
remark that it suggests in anatomy a saddler’s dummy. 
The near fore-leg is restless, and when you look at the 
front, the fore-legs and chest are more like those of a 
prize bulldog. There are, however, some equestrian 
statues which are really gogd. There is that of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion, by Baron Marochetti, in Palace Row, 

? 
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Westminster, for example. It has the dignity and repose 
which is the essential of sculpture. It has the good for- 
tune also to have been designed by a foreigner, which 
probably accounts for its success. 


Even the expenditure of vast sums of money does not 
lead to satisfactory results. There is the National Memo- 
rial to the Prince Consort in Hyde Park for our considera- 
tion. The gilt effigy is not the worst of its offences. 
The smoke and grime of London put the weirdest expres- 
sions upon the faces of the characters which, in forensic 
stone, support the wedding-cake ornament. The deduc- 
tion from this is, probably, that the London atmosphere is 

altogether unfriendly to marble. It 

does not treat lead or bronze with 
much. greater kindness. The 
James I. in a toga, which for some 
time ‘‘ decorated’? Whitehall, has 
disappeared, after many changes of 
location, into space, 
and the wise-foolish 
King’s near relation, 
Charles I., is not 
much better served. 
The curious history 
of this equestrian 
statue at Charing 
Cross gives: it a 
peculiar interest 
quite apart from 
considerations of art ; 
but nothing good 
that can be said for 
it can remove the 
unstable effect of the 
beefy barrel. The 
horse is_ hopeless, 
and the rider, being 
beatified, past criti- 
cism, 


Really good, how- 
ever, is the George 
III. in Cockspur 
Street. It was by 
M. C. Wyatt, and is 
one of the few suc- 
cesses. Contrast it 
for a moment with 
that of the late 
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** Sitting Bull,” by Walter Winans Prince Consort at 


Holborn Circus. The 
horse is poor enough, but the outstretched arm, lifting for 
ever a cocked hat, is one of the worst of its faults. It is 
difficult to understand why a sculptor should so entirely 
forget the essentials of his art as to present a respectable 
person for all time in a tiring and quite temporary attitude. 
The plain platitudes of the Victorian era alone explain it. 
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The fact is that to succeed with an equestrian statue 
the sculptor must know the horse as well as the chisel. 
That the thing can be done is demonstrated in Peters- 
burgh, in Venice, and, above all, in the marbles which an 
astute ambassador acquired-—to use a no stronger term— 
for this nation in Greece. It was Mr. Walter Winans 
—sculptor and lover of the horse—who visualised for me 
the thoughts that the Elgin Marbles in the British 
Museum have often suggested. In a letter which I have 
from him there is this quite luminous passage: *‘ I was 
looking at some photographs of the Elgin Marbles and 
two things struck me. One was that the riders are 
making their horses canter leading with the off or near 
leg, and in each case they are giving the indications to 
the horse by putting the calf of their leg on the same 
side against the horse’s side in the regular Haute Ecole 
style.’’ ‘‘ To lead with off or right fore-leg, turn horse 
slightly to the left and apply the left leg to his side ’’ is a 
cannon of the Haute Ecole. Which would seem to 
demonstrate that there is nothing new under the sun. It 
also shows—and I am again quoting Mr. Winans—that 
though they rode without stirrups they knew how to 
‘collect’? a horse in the modern military way. Also, 
the horses are so very small in the Marbles. Even 
assuming the men are short, the horses are smaller than 
polo poties—scarcely 13°2 hands high. J am still quoting 
from this most interesting letter from Mr. Walter 
Winans, and there is no sculptor or lover of the horse 








** Frederick the Great” at Berlin, by Rauch 


who can fail to realise the insight and knowledge which 
these remarks, quite casually jotted down, disclose, ‘‘ It 
seems to me,’’ he adds, ‘‘ that the horses are made so 
small in order to make the pattern of the frieze look well. 
If the horses were full-sized, with men standing amongst 
them, the men would look dwarfed. But the heads of the 
men on foot are as high as the rearing horses. This 
makes a more agreeable pattern and fills up the blank 
spaces which would otherwise be over their heads. I 
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think, therefore, that the sculptor purposely made the 
horses too small.’’ 

Here speaks the artist first, and the horse-lover also. 
It is in his work that Walter Winans shows his double 
side—his love and his observation. ‘That he should have 
the good fortune to express his love for the horse in sculp- 
ture is a matter for lasting congratulation. It is right 








Equestrian Statue, by Baron Klott P 


and proper that the horse, which appeals to the eye 
mainly on ‘‘ form,’’ should be modelled. It is seldom 
painted with any success, and photographs of it are falla- 
cious and torturing. Nothing is more horrible than the 
instantaneous photograph. The horse is really a noble 
animal (nobody can get any human satisfaction out of 
giving a piece of sugar to a motor car!) and deserves 
treatment in the noblest of all of the art expressions. 


If you have a desire to understand what I mean by the 
Winans’ art tradition, there are at least four good pic- 
tures by Wijnants in the National Gallery which quite 
deserve their place. Tender, observant landscapes, with 
figures by Van de Velde, I think; purely rational, normal 
landscapes (with a sandbank almost inywariably), express- 
ing the love of the painter for the commonplace country 
around him. No looking for_the unexpected, the 
abnormal—just straightforward versions of seashore and 
landscape and sky, which the artist never tires of. All 
this is a valuable tradition and helps for ever towards art 
realisation. 


Says Richter in the biographical notices appended to 
the Catalogue of the Pictures in the Gallery of Alleyn’s 
College of God’s Gift at Dulwich: ‘‘ Jan Wijnants lived 
at Harlem in the later part_of the seventeenth century. 
Neither the year of his birth nor that of his death is 
known with certainty. He was probably born about the 
year 1615, as his earliest pictures bear the dates 1641 and 
1642, and he was still living in 1679, as one of his paint- 
ings in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg bears that date. 
(In October, 1642, the registers of St. Luke’s Guild at 
Harlem mention a Jan Wijnants as dealer in works of 
art; this probably refers to the painter.) Waijnants only 
painted landscapes. He looked on Nature, so to speak, 
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through a diminishing glass. In his earliest works, 
where the figures are painted by Ph. Wouvermans and by 
B. Gael, the foliage is dark green, the treatment of a 
good importo, the light bright and forcible, and the 
details of careful execution. Adr. Van de Velde and 
Lingelbach of Amsterdam painted the figures in his later 
works. 


Not that Walter Winans has only the sculpture tradi- 
tion behind him. ‘It is more painting, and painting of 


Haute Reole. Statuette by Walter Winans 
that marvellously dexterous kind which we associate with 
Holland and the Dutch, the country and the people, of 
the careful accumulation of little things. His art fore- 
bears are not at all sculpturesque. But all this helps. 
There is a fine quality of finish which, Rodin notwith- 
standing, is essential to sculpture. The material is stub- 
born and difficult, but it has a surface which demands 
respect and should suggest the essential—finish. In its 
ideal form of expression it should display a fine freedom 
of handling with affectionate regard for the natural 
beauty of the material—for marble in its cut and polished 
form is a material of great beauty and as such should 
be respected. This attachment to his other material 
to the natural beauty of form in the horse—has led 
Walter Winans to adopt sculpture as the mediuni in 
which his art expression should find outlet. 








Of the illustrations which are used as “‘ pointers’ 
to this article, one of the very best is that which I have 
reproduced from a steel engraving which is the vignette 
of the title page of a book printed in Moscow. It is an 
engraving of one of the four horses by Baron Klott on 
the Anitchkin Bridge at Petersburg. I believe that there 
were six horses originally, but that the Emperor Nicholas 
gave two to the German Emperor. I am not entirely 
sure of my history in the matter, but I think it must have 
been the old Emperor William—but this is only an idea 
of mine and I cannot authenticate it. This particular 
horse so unobtrusively engraved in this book is, in 


? 
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W. Winans’ opinion, the best of the four and the best 
horse in sculpture in the world. This may sound ‘“‘a tall 
order,’’ for, as I have said, there is the Bartolommeo 
Colleoni by Verrochio at Venice, the Russian Standard 
Bearer by Lancere (I drag this in quite as an after- 
thought), or the Equestrian Statue of Gattamelata at 
Padua. The first and the last of these seem to suggest 
that the horse, as a means of locomotion, was chosen 
mostly for his ‘‘ shock ’’ capacity in the Middle Ages. 
None the less, they had power and strength and are 
able to “Stand up, which is more than can be said for 
most of the moderns. The action and dignity of the 
Colleoni statue—both man and beast—at Venice need 
no emphasis. Rauch’s monument to Frederick the Great 
at Berlin has much to commend it, but the horse has, 
to me, a tendency to step over the pedestal. 

These, of course, are statues of world-wide reputation, 
and not at all modern in their conception. The horse 
statues by Walter Winans strike, as they should, a more 
modern note. 


Of the illustrations which have been chosen to illustrate 
such points as I have endeavoured to make in this article, 
the four from models by Mr. Walter Winans have special 





Part of the New Statue in the Mall 


interest, as coming from a fearless horseman. There is 
that about the ‘‘ Sitting Bull: Sioux ’’ which cannot fail 
to convince. The wiriness of the horse, the certainty of 
Sitting Bull’s ‘‘ seat,’’ and, added to its accuracy, the 
admirable sense of composition and decoration. Move- 
ment and grace. Knowledge. The same sense of arrested 
movement, just that moment of suspended action, the 
waiting of the man with the brain for the inevitable 
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failure of the beast, which so captured the town in 
Buffalo Bill’s first year at Earl’s Court, is to be found in 
the “*‘ Broncho Buster.’” Only a man who has studied the 
horse in every mood and moment of fickle fancy, and. 





‘* The Broncho-Buster,” by Walter Winans 


tried it himself, could have made so virile a sculpture as 
this. The figure is good and at the point of the sword, 
so to speak. Apparently unconcerned, but alert to. the 
instant, If Meissonier painted ‘‘ La Rixe’’ to demon- 
strate that he could reproduce action—and merely ended 
in demonstrating suspended action—Mr. Winans has 
shown in this very personal thing all the action that a 
half-trained broncho has waiting for. his human 
antagonist. 


Both the other statuettes, the Trotter, with its driver 
bunched on to its haunches, and the lady of the Haute 
/. , 

Ecole, ready and nervous to show the noble beast’s paces, 





A Trotter. Statuette by Walter Winans 


are vibrant with life and instinct with horse-knowledge. 
The form, too, of the lady with the fan—no whip or curb 
or goad—has a fine big suggestion of movement and the 
power that lies in a lady’s hand. These are of the nature 
of art works which count. Not large, aggressive, preten- 
tious, but just shown with the simplicity which only skill 
permits. I may not have said all I would wish to convey, 
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but in art, as in murder, the truth will out. If it is not 
in the sculptor we get what we have so shamefully to 
tolerate in our London horse effigies. If it is there, we 
get these quite true and admirable sculptures of Walter 
Winans. The spring at the mountainhead; not the 
mechanically pumped ship canal. 





There are, naturally enough, other equestrian statues 
in London which are apparently attemptive towards the 
unorthodox. There is that at Knightsbridge which, it 
has always seemed to me, is somewhat overweighted by 
the gilded plume of cock’s feathers of the rider. This is 
by far the most distinguishing feature. The horse is 
not especially great; but the. general effect is less 
uninteresting than the calmly indifferent charger of 
George IV. on one of the pedestals in Trafalgar Square. 
Has the western pedestal been left unoccupied from sheer 
disgust, through indifference, or because we have not 
enough mounted heroes to go round? The Boadicea 





“ George III.,” by M. C. Wyatt 


which shelters beneath the cracked tones of Big Ben has 
a certain ruggedness which suggests the abortive attempt 
of brute force to meet the inflowing tide of civilisation ; 
but the horses are restive to an unsculpturesque degree, 
and have action and to spare. It is to be presumed, in 
this case at least, that it is wrong to look a gift horse in 
the legs. 


The timeliness of these reflections must be apparent to 
the most captious. Is it not intended by many well- 
meaning persons to perpetuate the memory of our late 
King by means of equestrian statues? Would it not be 
better to think the matter over? 


bathe # ) 





Owing to the unique interest surrounding this subject 
at the present moment, Mr. Wallace L. Crowdy will 
continue this article in the next issue of THE PLAYGOER 
AND Society ILLUsTRATED.—Eb. 
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HE KING'S visit to Aldershot created a most favourable 

impression in the Junior Service, as there has always been 
an idea that his Majesty was a sailor before everything and 
cared little for the Army. But it is now quite clear that the 
King hasan equal regard for both Services, though, unlike his 
father, King Edward, his Majesty has never served in the land 
forces. Both the King and Queen earned golden opinions on 
all sides, particularly her Majesty, who was most interested in 
everything she saw and charmed all with whom she came into 
contact. Unaffected and pleasant, her Majesty is at the same 
time very dignified, but she has a dignity that attracts rather 


than repels. 
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The Duke of Richmond and Gordon had very few guests at 
Goodwood House for the meeting, and the party at Rufford 
Abbev for Doncaster next month will be small, if there is one 
at all. These two house parties 
have in past years been the mosi 
important after the respective race- 
meetings, for King Edward was 
usually the Duke’s guest for Good- 
wood, and a few weeks later he 
was at Rufford, whence he went 
North to pay visits and stay at Bal- 
moral. King Edward had a great 
liking for Lord and Lady Savile’s 
beautiful old house, which contains 
much fine tapestry and some old 
furniture, though a good deal of 
the latter is greatly made up. Ruf- 
ford has a ghost, which especially 
haunted the room that the late Mr. 
Augustus Lumley made his own, 
and it frightened his pug dog out 
of its wits. Beyond this room was 
a small chamber in which a girl 
was starved to death, but after 
some bones, which had been found 
under one of the passages near, had 
received Christian burial the ghost 
no longer made its appearance. 
Among the portraits at Rufford is 
one of a boy, who was taken as a 
baby from gipsies and brought up 
in the house, but who disappeared 
after he had grown up. It was 
supposed the Romany instinct was 
too strong and that he rejoined his 
tribe. 


Miss May Leslie Stuart 
In the Exhibition of ‘‘ Five Hundred Fair Women” 


Millais, the artist, used to tell a 
similar story of a ghost being laid. 
At a house where he once lived, a visitor saw a hand and arm 
come out of the fireplace in his bedroom, and do it repeatedly. 
At last the friend told Millais, who said it had frequently 
happened, The outcome was that the hearthstone was taken 
up, and underneath were found the bodies of a woman and child. 
These being decently buried, the hand and arm appeared no 
more, 
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Quite unique in its way is the exhibition, entitled “ Five 
Hundred Fair Women,” at Madame Lallie Charles's studios in 
Curzon Street, which during the past six weeks has been 
attracting: hundreds of the best-known people in Society, who 
have gone there to admire the photographs of most of the 
beautiful women of to-day, some lovely miniatures, life-like 
carbons, pastels, and water-colours, and a charming lot of por- 
traits of children, this latter section being a delightful feature 
of the exhibition. The portraits have all been taken quite 
recently, and they are mostly of well-known women in Society, 
photographed in that pleasing, artistic way that Madame Lallie 
Charles has brought to such perfection. — 
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The Duke and Duchess of Leeds with their family will spend 
the rest of the summer at Hornby Castle, Bedale, and remain 
there until the chill autumnal winds of the North Yorkshice 
moors prove too much for the Duchess. Then, after a brief stay 
at their house in Grosvenor Crescent, the Duchess will go to 
Bordighera for the winter. The Duke usually spends the winter 
in England, being devoted to coursing, though he goes fre- 
quently to the Riviera to see the Duchess and his family. The 
Duchess of Leeds, who is a very charming, good-looking 
woman, and an unmistakable Lambton, with the pale com- 
plexion and black hair which characterise all Lord Durham's 
family, is a martyr to asthma, and is obliged to winter abroad. 
She has considerable literary ability, and is the writer of some 
rather nice short stories, as well as some verse of real merit. 
Hornby Castle is a fine’ old place, dating in its present form 
from the sixteenth century, though the building has been a good 
deal modernised. It was built by a Lord Conyers and subse- 
quently passed to the Osbornes. 
There is a noble great hall, covered 
at the top with busts in the upper 
niches like the halls of Roman 
palaces, and looks into a pictur- 
esque courtyard. The family por- 
traits at Hornby are full of interest, 
and begin with that of Sir William 
Hewit, the goldsmith, whose 
daughter married Edward Os- 
borne, a Kentish apprentice, for 
having saved her when she fell 
from their house on London 
Bridge. Another picture is a 
curious Hogarth of the Beggars’ 
Opera, in which the Duke of 
Bolton is watching the acting of 
Polly Peacham, whom he after- 
wards married; but perhaps the 
painting of greatest interest is that 
of the ‘‘ Godolphin Arabian,’’ the 
progenitor of the thoroughbred of 
to-day, an animal which was 
bought out of a cart in Paris and 
died in 1753. In one room is a bed 
with glorious embroidery, and in 
another the miniature spinning 
wheel of Madame de Pompadour. 
The park at Hornby contains a 
big, but littke known, duck decoy. 
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Ascot was but a parody of last 
year, and Goodwood naturally fell 
flat, but the Cowes week was suc- 
cessful beyond anticipation. There 
were several notable absentees, 
including Lord and Lady Iveagh, who are always so hospitable 
on their yacht and at their villa, and it seemed strange without 
the Royal yacht and the guardship; still, most of the regular 
habitués were present, and the weather being all that could be 
desired ‘‘ The Week ”’ could not help being enjoyable. Gay 
dresses were the rule, though mourning was not entirely in- 
conspicuous. The Castle was, of course, the centre of the social 
side of the Regatta, but the gatherings there lacked the brilliancy 
and go of former years, and everybody felt the void. All the 
bedrooms at the Castle were engaged, there being a remarkably 
good attendance of members of the Squadron, and parties were 
entertained at practically every one of the hospitable houses of 
Cowes. A notable exception was Stanhope Lodge, Dowager 
Lady Harrington’s, where there was a sad family gathering 
owing to the regrettable death of handsome Mrs. ffarington, 
who was so shortly to have been married. 
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Lord and Lady Derby are now at the shooting box they have 
taken in Scotland, but they will spend the greater part of the 
autumn and winter at Knowsley, where there will be some 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


entertaining, possibly a ball, for Lady Victoria Stanley, their 
débutante daughter. Knowsley is a vast house, and the 
building comprises pretty nearly every period of country house 
architecture. The great central hall is said to date from the 
days of Henry of Richmond, who as Henry VII., after the 
battle of Bosworth, honoured with a month’s visit his great 
personal friend and stepfather, the first Earl of Derby. An 
object of interest among the innumerable historic contents of 
the great home of the Stanleys is a quaint low-backed arm-chair 
in which the Earl of Derby who was beheaded by Cromwell for 
having fought for Charles I. at Worcester sat just before his 


execution. & & & 

Dowager Lady Manvers, who died at the end of last month, 
was the widow of the third Earl and mother of the present peer. 
She was the last surviving daughter of the old Duc de Coigny, 
who took part in the Moscow campaign under Napoleon, but 
on her mother’s side she was English, the Duchesse de Coigny 
having been the heiress of the Dalrymple-Hamiltons, of Bar- 
gany, Ayrshire. Miss Dalrymple-Hamilton’s parents were 
miserable at her marrying a foreigner, from the idea that the 
estates would go out of the family, but the daughter to whom 
the property went married the late Earl of Stair, and Bargany 
is now owned by their grandson, Mr. North Dalrymple-Hamil- 
ton, who was married this year to Lady Marjorie Coke, elder 
daughter of Lord and Lady Leicester. Lady Manvers inherited 
the Duc de Coigny’s estates in France, and it is understood 


the Berkshire Yeomanry in succession to Colonel’G. C. Ricardo. 
The hon. baronet must be considered rather fortunate in getting 
such quick promotion, as he becomes head of the regiment after 
little more than twelve years’ service, but then he is a keen 
officer, and just the type wanted in the Yeomanry. Sir Edward 
and Lady Barry make their home at Ockwells, a beautiful old 
timber-built fortified farmhouse between Bray and Maidenhead. 
It dates from the fifteenth century, and was probably the work 
of Sir John Norreys, whose descendant, Sir Henry Norreys, 
incurred the displeasure of Henry VIII. The Bluebeard King 
fancied he was in love with Anne Boleyn, so had him beheaded 
at the Tower. There he was buried, but afterwards his head 
was taken to Ockwells and interred in the private chapel. Five- 
and-twenty years ago Ockwells was desolate and decaying, with 
door off the hinges, though in one of the rooms a coat of mail 
was hanging up. Subsequently the house was bought by 
Stephen Leech, who restored it thoroughly and then sold it. 
The new Lieutenant-Colonel of the Berkshire Yeomanry is the 
eldest son of the late Sir Francis Tress Barry, of St. Leonard's 
Hill, Windsor, the anonynjous donor for many years until his 
death of the thousands of sixpences which Truth distributes at 
Christmas to poor children, Another son of this philanthropic 
baronet is Mr. W. J. Barry, whose wife is Lady Grace Barry, 
one of Lord Dunmore’s sisters. The Barrys derive their wealth 
from the great copper smelting firm of Mason & Barry, in 
which Mr. F. J. Mason, of Eynsham, Oxfordshire, is largely 
interes‘ed, 





Hornby “Castle 
these go to her second son, Mr. Evelyn Henry Pierrepont. 
Lady Manvers resided principally at 6 Tilney Street, Park Lane, 
but she died at 41 Eaton Square, the residence of her elder 


daughter, Emily Lady Beauchamp, The deceased lady was 
married fifty-eight years ago in June last to the then Lord 
Newark, and she was left a widow in 1960. Her younger 
daughter is Lady Mary Grant of Rothiemurchus. 6 Tilney 
Street used to be the residence of Mrs. Fitzherbert, morganatic 
wife of George IV., and hanging in the dining-room is a fine 
portrait of this lady, showing a strong face of sagacious beauty 
and real character. 
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A welcome arrival has been a son and heir/to Lord and Lady 
Kelburn, who were married four years ago. The event took 
place at Kelburn Castle, the seat of Lord Glasgow, to whose 
title the infant is, of course, second heir. Lady Kelburn was 
Miss Hyacinthe Bell, daughter of Mr. W. A. Bell, of Pendell 
Court, Surrey, and sister of Lady Montagu-Pollock. She will 
be a considerable heiress, and her fortune will go to enrich an 
earldom now greatly impoverished. A former Lord Glasgow 
practically ruined himself through his generosity to the Scotch 
Episcopalian Church, and nearly all the family property was 
sold, Kelburn Castle and estate only remaining to the Boyles. 
Lord Kelburn is a commander in the Navy. 
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Sir Edward Barry has been appointed commanding officer of 


Lord and Lady Knaresborough’s eldest girl is engaged to 
Captain A. M. Vandeleur, of the 2nd Life Guards. Miss Violet 
Meysey-Thompson was a débutante a season or so ago, and she 
is the eldest of four pretty sisters, two of whom are yet, how- 
ever, in the schoolroom. Her future husband is a considerable 
landowner in Ireland, where in County Clare he has a pleasant 
residence, Cahiracon, which has been the family seat since the 
burning some years ago of Kilrush House, the ancient home of 
the Vandeleurs, who for centuries may be said to have had the 
hereditary representation of Clare in Parliament. Captain 
Vandeleur’s father, the late Captain Hector Vandeleur, died 
some months ago. The marriage takes place in the autumn. 
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Following on the marriage recently of Lady Kathleen 
Clements to Mr. Granville Smith, of the 1st Coldstream Guards, 
comes the announcement of the engagement of her widowed 
sister, Lady Maude Vivian, to Mr. Christopher Roundell. Lady 
Maude married Major Henry Vivian in the late autumn of 
1899, and in less than two years she was left a widow with a 
little girl. She is a sister of Lord Leitrim, and daughter of that 
pleasant couple, the late peer and Winifred Lady Leitrim, one 
of the numerous amiable daughters of the late Lord Leicester. 
The late Lord Leitrim was a charming man, merry, pleasant 
and natural, and he made himself extremely popular on ‘the 
family estate in Ireland, on which his uncle and predecessor 
was so cruelly murdered in 1878 during the Irish land troubles. 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


Mr. Christopher Roundell was in the Army, but he now holds an 
important appointment under the Local Government Board. 
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An engagement \of interest is that of Mr. Owain Greaves, 
eldest son of Mr. amd Mrs. Edward Greaves, and Miss Millicent 
Wemyss, only daughter of the late Mr. Randolph Wemyss by 
his first marriage to Lady Lilian Paulet, only sister of Lord 
Winchester. The bride-elect is a well-dowered heiress, her 
father having left her a considerable fortune, though the bulk 
of his great wealth went to his only son, Mr. M. J. Wemyss, 
who, however, does not come into it until he is five-and-twenty— 


in 1913. 
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Another end-of-the-season engagement is announced between 
Mr. Alfred Hood and Miss Ada Louisa Gavegan, eldest 
daughter of the late Colonel F. C. Gavegan, of the Berkshire 
Regiment. Mr. Hood is a younger brother of Lord Bridport, 
and of Mr. Alec Hood, who is private secretary to the Queen, 
and Duca di Bronte in Sicily, 


which title he holds by virtue of J 
the ownership of the Bronte J 
estates in the island, which in- J 
clude the interesting Castello di Ff 
Maniace, where Mr. Alec Hood E 


always spends several weeks in the 
year looking after his wine and 
olive industry. The present Lord 
Bridport and his brothers are 
grandsons of that Lord Bridport 
who married the daughter and 
heiress of the first Earl Nelson, and 
brought to the Hoods the duke- 
dom of Bronte, originally con- 
ferred upon the great admiral. 
A very curious story of the super- 
natural is told in connection with 
this Lord Bridport—a_ great- 
nephew of the distinguished naval 
officer who contributed no little to 
the memorable victory of June 4th, 
1794. Lord Bridport died in 1868, 
and after his death his widow 
sent to the son of his executor to 
open a certain box which .nobody 
had been allowed to see open, and 
of the contents of which even Lady 
Bridport was ignorant. The son 
of the old nobleman’s executor did 
not like the task, but took the box 
into the library and sat down 
before it with candles by his side. 
Immediately he heard a movement 
on the other side of the table, and 
looking up saw old Lord Bridport 
as clearly as he had seen him in 
his life, scowling down upon him with a furious expression. 
He went back to Lady Bridport, and positively refusing to open 
the box, it was burnt unopened ! 
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Lately one or two engagements have taken place that have 
come as a surprise to many people. General Sir William 
Manning, Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief of Somali- 
land, who has been looked upon as a confirmed bachelor, is 
engaged to Miss Clara Ross, only daughter of Mr. C. J. Ross, 
of Grosvenor Street and Bagshot, and Lord Lovat’s engage- 
ment is announced to Miss Laura Lister, Lord and Lady 
Ribblesdale’s second daughter. Yet a third noteworthy event of 
the kind is Sir George Sydenham Clarke’s engagement to Mrs. 
Reynolds, a Hampshire lady, and widow of Captain A. S. 
Reynolds, the news being telegraphed from Bombay, where Sir 
George is Governor. Sir George Clarke was left a widower in 
1908, and not long afterwards his daughter, who was of real 
assistance to him and a writer of much promise, passed away. 
Her book, ‘“* Leaves,’’ published after her death, will be remem- 
bered as a collection of short stories showing insight and 


sympathy. “ 
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Miss Lister, the fiancée of the head of the great Fraser clan, is 


be nae 





Lady Islington 
In the Exhibition of ‘‘ Five Hundred Fair Women” 


an exceptionally handsome girl, with her father’s regular 
features and a glowing colouring. She is only eighteen, a 
débutante of this season, and she has been about a good deal 
with her younger sister Diana, another remarkably pretty girl. 
The future Lady Lovat is one of the tallest girls in Society, and 
she has been brought up in a highly cultured set, one member 
of which is her aunt, Mrs. Asquith. Miss Laura Lister’s other 
sister is the wife of Major M. R. H. Wilson, of the roth Hussars. 
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Mr. G. Stafford Northcote, a nephew of Lord Iddesleigh, and 
a District Commissioner in British East Africa, is marrying 
Miss Edith Adams, daughter of the late Rev. J. W. Adams, 
the only clergyman upon whom the V.C. has been conferred. 
Mr. Adams was awarded the bronze medal for exceptional gal- 
lantry with the Field Force during Lord Roberts’s march on 
Kabul in the Afghan War, for bravely going to the rescue of 
three men, one after the other, within sight of the advancing 


enemy. 
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Much interest has lately been 
taken in links with the past, and 
numerous instances have been 
quoted, but probably the person 
who can go farthest back in this 
way is Lord Lovelace, who by 
very few links can connect him- 
self with the time of Charles I. 
His father, the first Earl, who 
married Byron’s only daughter, 
Ada, died in 1893, and in that 
year he could have said, ‘‘ I knew 
a man who had known a man who 
had seen Charles I.,’’ the three 
lives covering a period of two hun- 
dred and forty-four years. This 
Earl of Lovelace was only a child 
five years old when he met his con- 
necting link with the ‘* Martyred 
King,’’ but there is no doubt about 
the circumstance, for in the library 
at Horsley Towers, the family 
seat of the King-Noels in Surrey, 
is a document written in the 
rounded letters of a child between 
pencilled lines and dated February 
4th, 1811, Ockham, detailing the 
fact. The memorandum was no 
doubt made under instructions in 
order to impress upon the boy’s 
memory what was then already a 
remarkable sequence of long lives. 
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The person Lord Lovelace had 
known when a little boy was the 
first Earl of Onslow, who had 
often dined at his (Lord Onslow’s) father’s house in company 
with one of the sentinels present at the execution of ‘Charles I, 
The man was named Augustin, and he died in 1740, aged a 
hundred and ten. But an even more remarkable link with the 
past was the late Lord Bristol, who died two or three years 
ago. His father knew Lady Hester Stanhope, who knew a 
lady who knew another who had known Lady Desmond, who 
danced with Richard II]. when Duke of Gloucester. 
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Our Dumb Friends’ League has lost a staunch supporter in 
Lord Decies, who was struck down by paralysis with tragic 
suddenness whilst attending Alexandra Park races, and died 
a few hours later. A great lover of animals, and of horses 
in particular, many a poor overladen beast has had reason 
to be thankful for the late peer’s timely interference on its 
behalf in the street. . The deepest sympathy is felt for Lady 
Decies in the great loss which has befallen her. Lord Decies 
had no children, and he is succeeded in the title by his brother: 
Lady Decies is a sister of Sir John Willoughby, and the latter’s 
place—Fulmer Hall, near Slough, which he is selling—is near 
Sefton, Park, which the late peer and his wife made their 
country residence. At Sefton Park Lady Decies has some 
famous “ catteries ’’ and a valuable kennel of Pekingese. 
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Financial and City Notes 
I OMBARD STREET has definitely abandoned the 


idea of reduction in the Bank rate, on this side of 
the autumn at all events. The Stock Exchange 
is quite resigned to present money conditions, which are 
by no means unfavourable to speculative activity. 
But the public will not take the speculative bit between 
its teeth, and until it shows a disposition to do so we are 
likely to see stagnant markets. 


Yet conditions were never more propitious for a 
period of all-round activity, particularly in Home 


securities. 

At is not wise to speculate in Home Rails. The heavy 
contangoes eat up the profits, but the investor who is 
prepared to put his stock away is assured of a good 
return. Great Westerns, Midland Deferred, Great 
Northern Deferred are among’ the best. 

Investors on this side are simply listening to the 
quarrel that is going on over the water. Very few 
people here are interested in Yankee Rails. This is well. 
There is no more versatile media for the losing of money 
than Yankee Rails under present conditions. The mar- 
ket is a mass of contradictions and there is an extra- 


ordinary divergence of opinion as to the immediate 
outlook. 
Colonial Rubber and Timber Estates shares will 


shortly be introduced to the market at 5s. We are told 
they will double in price. 

There is trouble brewing in the rubber market—much 
trouble. There are signs of panic in Shanghai and 
Singapore, where Chinese gamblers have been heavily 
hit. The Eastern banks do not like the look of things 
and are withdrawing support. Rubber investors who 


have profits on their holdings might take-them. The 
well-known market counters, Linggis, Vallambrosas, 
Cicelys, Patalings and Highlands will be the first 
affected. 








10% REDUCTION IF CAR ONLY DRIVEN BY OWNER 


The “DREADNOUGHT ” Policy 
at “ LLOYD’S” 


COVERS 


1, THIRD PARTY RISKS.—A complete indemnity annie all c'aims made for 
personal injuries or damage to property or anim+!s caused by car. All Law Costs 
incurred with the Underwriters’ consent paid in addition to compensation awarded 

UNLIMITED AMOUNT INSURED. 
2. DAMAGE TO CAR sustained anywhere in United Kingdom by accident. 
FULL CASH VALUE INSURED. 

3. LAMPS COVERED in full when damaged by accident, whether car is also 
damaged or not. 

DAMAGE TO TYRES. —The Underwriters will pay for the cost of Repairing 
Rubber Tyres where damage in the nature of incisions other than superficial ones 
is directly and immediately due to an accident to the Car itself. 

4. FIRE, &c.—Loss or damage to Car and Accessories by fire, explosion, self-ignition 
or lightning everywhere in the United Kingdom. 

FULL CASH VALUE INSURED. 

5. THEFT of Car and ‘or A-cessories covered anywhere in United Kingdom. Assured 

bearing first £5 of cach loss of Accessories Hd stolen separate from Car. 
FULL CASH VALUE INSURED. 

6. TRANSIT.—Accidental damage to at sustained during transit by rcad, rail or 

inland waterway in the United King 
FULL CASH van INSURED. 


ALL POLICIES UNLIMITED as to NUMBER OF CLAIMS 
ALLOWS 


BONUS.—If no claim is made a Bonus of !0 per cent. is allowed off Renewal Premium 

REPAIRS up to the value of £10 may be executed _ Upon the authority of the 
ASSU:XED provi. is first obtained from Repairer. 

A CASH REPLACEMENT VALUE of Cari in case of to‘al destruction. 

CAR “OVERED when driven by owner OR ANY OTHER LICENSED 


PERSON. 
POLICIES INCLUDE THE CHANNEL ISLANDS without extra premium. 
POLICIES TRANSFERABLE TO NEW CAR or new owner by adjustment of 


CONTINENTAL RISKS. Subject on) special conditions the SREADSOUHITE, 
Policy will apply to the Continent of Europe without extra charge if owner 
the first £10 of each loss, damage or claim arising outside the United Gacke. 











All communications respecting this Form to be addressed to 
W. T. DOLAMORE, 1 Fo Avenue, London, E.C. ; 

*Phone—9421 CenTRAL. Wires—* Eromaros, Lonpon.' 

BRITISH DREADNOUGHT UNDERWRITERS, Ltd., 1 Leadenhall EC. 




















THE Rett 
Metropolitan & Counties 
Investors, Limited. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - 440,000 
Formerly REDWAY, FURNESS & CO., LTD. 


FINSBURY COURT, E.C. 


Telegrams - - - “LALLWYN, LONDON.” 
Telephones - Nos. 8246 and 8247 LONDON WALL 
Codes - - - A.B.C. Sth Edition, Broomhallis 








BRANCH OFFICES: 


Belfast. ' Bristol, Liverrool. Manchester, 
CORRESPONDENTS at AGENTS at 
Paris, Berlin, New York, Hall, Brighton, Glasgow, 


Antwerp, Johannesburg, Huddersfield, Leeds, and 
Cape Coast Castle & Axim. Portsmouth. 


———————— ee 
SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS. 
INVESTMENT 


The company ‘makes a speciality of the investment of 
funds in all Stock Exchange securities. Transactions are 
executed at closest net prices—no commission being 
charged. Clients, should they desire, are at liberty to 
settle for stock against cash through their Bankers’ Agents 
in London. 


PURCHASES FOR FORWARD DELIVERY 


The company offers facilities for dealing in stocks and 
shares on payment of a small initial deposit varying from 
5 per cent. to 20 per cent., according to the nature of the 
security. As a general rule 20 per cent. is required on 
Mines and Industrials; 10 per cent. on American and 
Foreign Rails; and 5 per cent. on Home and Colonial 
Rails and Government Stocks. The balance of the purchase 
money is provided by the company, a low rate of interest 
being charged for the accommodation. Dealings.can.be 
undertaken for settlement at one, two, or three monihs 
from date of purchase. Bargains under the above system 
can generally be extended for a similar period. 


SPECULATIVE ACCOUNTS 


Fortnightly accounts are opened for approved clients 
subject to deposit with order: 20 per cent. is required on 
Mines and Industrials, and 5 per cent. on Home and 
Colonial Rails and Government Stocks. American Rails 
are opened on deposits ranging from 3 per cent. to 10 
per cent. 


OPTIONS 


are granted on all marketable securities, 
rates. Such rates are, of course, 
as market conditions warrant. 


NEW ISSUES 


The company is prep’red to advise on all new issues, 
and to make applications on behalf ofsclients. Owing to 
its extensive connection the company can generally secure 
special allotment in all important new companies. 


COUPONS 


are cashed or collected of behalf of clients. The company 
is prepared to act as general agents for clients stationed 
abroad. 


ADVICE 


The company is in a position to secure most reliable infor- 
mation through the medium of its many agents and 
correspondents. Clients are assured of the benefit of 
this information. Correspondence is invited ani no 





at current 
subject to variation 


effort is spared to meet the individual requirements of 
clients present and prospective. 


C. P. REDWAY, Managing Director 
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Theatrical Managers & Actresses 


SHOULD MAKE IT A POINT TO VISIT 


KATE NEWTON 


155 GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W 


The House, per excellence, 
to obtain 


PARIS MODEL 
GOWNS 


of enthralling ooete and high- 
class workmanship a* unm 


takable BA RGAIN PR ICES 





Ry special arrangements with 

aison Worth, Doucet, 
Drecoll, Beer, Boue Sceors, 
Heinrich Grunbaum, Grun- 
waldt, and others, Madame 
Newton is enabled to offer their 

WURLD FAMOUS 
Cr EATIONS 
at one-fifth of the original 
prices. 
Day and Evening Gowns, 
Tailor-mades, and Theatre 
Coats (each different, and bear- 
ing the mark of individuality 
of the respective house) in a 
bewildering range. 

Fur Garments in Sable and 
less costly Furs (all original 
Paris Models and containing 
only picked Sk ns) a one-half 

of their intrinsic value. 





Ch'e Quality & Value combined. 
/t will pay y:u to call, 
No pressure to buy. 
Courteous Attendants. 





In urgent cases any number of Gowns can be altered to fit in less than 24 hrs 


KATE NEWTON, /55 Gt. Portland St., Londan,W 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER CONCERN 














per 7 tablet 
per 112° box 
* The Dainty Soap for Dainty. Folk °« 





Hygienic Complexion Treatment 
Scalp Massage Vibro Treatment & Manicure 


THE “EDITHA” FACE CREAM 


THE “EDITHA” WRINKLE EMULSION 


THE “EDITHA” ACNE LOTION 


FOR THE REMOVAL OF BLACKHEADS 
Sample of either of above Preparations, with descriptive Book’et, 
Is. post free. 
ef 16 Old Eurlington Street 
London, W. GERRARD 9556 


H. EDITHA, 











'TOY POMERANIANS & DACHSHUnDS 
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By MRS. HUMPHRY 


(‘* Madge ”’) 


HE seaside gown is as narrow of skirt and as 
hobbling at ankle as might be expected of the 
fashions of this year of grace. Not even soft 
lawns or batistes are allowed any flow, and the ‘‘ tem- 
pestuous ’’ petticoat is conspicuous by 
its absence. The ultra-smart have long 
abjured any petticoat whatever, and, as 
a clever writer has put it, when the 
dress skirt is raised sufficiently to allow 
its wearer to step into her motor the 
spectator comes straight upon anatomy, 
veiled by the most perfect of hosiery, it 
it true! Never have stockings been so 
sumptuous as now. Woven of the 
finest silk, they have insertions of lace 
running perpendicularly, and sometimes 
embroidered clocks in the colour of the 
gown. With the new red shoes with 
black heels the stockings are black lace 
and the clocks are red. With white or 
pale-coloured gowns black lace stock- 
ings with white lace insertion are the 
only wear, for few women take kindly 
now to all-white stockings. The few 
who do find them ready to their hand in 
woven open-work silk with Valen- 
ciennes fronts carried up to the knees. 
Many of the white stockings are re- 
lieved by faintly coloured embroideries, 
blue, old rose, leaf-green, mauve, or 
lemon. This takes away the over- 
whiteness which makes feet and ankles 
look their biggest. 
An ATTRACTIVE PICTURE. 

Cool and dainty looks a silk tussore 
in the natural shade, the bodice-portion 
very full, as is the fashion of the hour, 
and chiefly made-of finely tucked cream- 
tinted chiffon. Across the top of this is 
a band of black satin. The seams of 
the skirt are piped with black satin. 
The very closely-fitting sleeves are tus- 
sore as to the upper part and pleated 
chiffon to below the turn of the elbow, 
where they are finished with a narrow 
band of black satin. The coat has only 
just sufficient front to carry it round the 
arms, and this for the mere purpose of 
holding it on. The back is a long, 
straight piece, bordered about two 
inches with black satin and falling to 
below the knee-line. For some reason i 
the straight black line it makes gives a ; 
peculiarly graceful look to the curves of the figure, to 
which it forms a kind of background. The shoes and 
stockings are scaflet, and the burnt-straw hat has an 
immense scarlet bow. I regret to add that the sunshade 
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carried by the very pretty wearer of this charming get-up 
is made of scarlet velvet, a monstrosity introduced some 
few seasons since, but very short-lived, as it will probably 
prove this time. 

THE RaGe FOR PAISLEY, 

The postponed rage for Paisley is 
not surprising, for the most beautiful 
effects can be carried out in these 
silks with their wonderful Cashmerean 
colours. One of the most successful 
is a combination of old rose, pale 
green, and palest coral with a tracery 
of very fine black lines and a wave of 
amber here and there. To add to all 
this the silk is shot with peacock blue, 
and it would be difficult to over-praise 
the loveliness of the colour scheme. A 
gown of it is made with a long tunic, 
bordered with dull gold silk and worn 
over. a long, narrow, cream-coloured 
silk voile skirt. The voile re-appears 
in the upper sleeves and in afew 
stitched narr6w bands laid on the -full 
folds of the Paisley, and keeping them 
in position round the curve of the em- 
piécement. This is filled in with dull 
gold lace with insertions of the Paisley, 
and is finished round the low neck with 
a narrow band of the gold silk sewn 
on with French knots. Many gowns 
are now sent home with low necks 
that can be filled in with ‘transparent 
lace collars mounted with the new in- 
visible supports, the ‘‘ Astra.”’ 

SERGE THE INVALUABLE, . 

Black serge costumes were worn by 
the great ladies at Cowes—those whose 
position at or in close connection with 
the Court obliges them to wear mourn- 
ing so long as our Royal Family is in 
deep mourning. It was usually relieved 
with white bow or wings in the straw 
hat, and the white-lined black silk scarf 
was almost universally worn. White 
serge was extensively in demand for 
demi-deuil costumes, and is also much 
worn this year, as in previous years 
by ladies yachting, with long coats of 
the same material. Invaluable indeed 
is serge, and especially blue serge. One 
of the tailors’ triumphs this August is 
a blue serge, which, by means of oddly 
placed masses of Egyptian embroidery, gives the idea 
of an over-dress in plain serge with glimpses of an under- 
dress massed with embroidery, and yet the whole is 
close and trim and perfectly fitting. 
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In the Boudoir continued) 


Tue CoLtourep Coat, 

With all-white linen or serge gowns the short coloured 
coat is a dainty addition, especially when it is matched 
exactly to the colour of the hat. For tennis this is an 
admirable arrangement. A hat in cornflower blue is 
worn with a short cloth coat in the same tint. A white 
crépon gown, very simply made, is worn 
with a Tégal hat wreathed round with small 
mauve flowers of a pinkish hue, and the 
short coat accompanying it is in striped 
mauve and white in fine lines, the material 
half silk, half wool. These little coats are 
untrimmed and simply cut, with plain 
sleeves nearly to the wrists. Most of them 
are unlined. 

A smart toilette seen at Ostend was 
in white silk embroidered all over in 
cut-work, known as broderie anglaise. 
It was made very clinging, but with 
the puffy, full bodice and rather large, 
short waist now 4 la mode. There 
was a black velvet belt at the back and 
sides, held by cameo buttons on a 
Wedgwood-blue ground. Round the 
encolure was a narrow black velvet 
ribbon strung with quite tiny cameos 
to match, and from this rose a yoke, 
cut away at the neck, of faintest blue 
silk covered with the finest lawn in 
very narrow tucks, so narrow in fact 
that one wondered how fingers ever 
got them picked up to set the stitches 
in. The beehive hat worn with this 
gown was honeycomb yellow straw 
with meadow flowers and a lining of faint 
blue silk and chiffon. The large sunshade 
was made of broderie anglaise white silk 
lined with pale blue. An immense bow of 
black velvet tied round the ferule lent a 
note of emphasis to this that was just 
exactly right. © Another charming frock 
was in finest white cloth, almost as thin 
and soft as voile. Stitching trimmed the 
skirt, but the little coat had collar, cuffs, 
and lapels faced with striped blue and 
amber silk. The hat was very fine black 
straw, trimmed with quantities of very 
small white flowers and a large black velvet 
bow, the ends of which were fastened on 
the brim at either side and thence crossed 
under the hair at the back, a new and very 
becoming fashion, and not so hot as when 
the strings pass under the chin. In this 
case they were tied on the left side, mid- 
way between the cheek and the hat brim, 
and they gave the latter a very graceful 
droop. 









































Eveninc Dress ror AUTUMN. 

One of the smartest trimmings for even- 
ing dress is to be jet on black tulle-in large 
designs for applying upon white gowns. 
It has the appearance of being embroidered 
on the white, for the tulle is so thin and 
light as scarcely to show at all. A gown 
trimmed in this way is in white soft satin, 
and the jetted tulle is Arranged as a long 2 
tunic, almost covering the skirt, but form- 
ing little more than a belt upon the bodice, which is 
entirely in Spanish lace cut in one with the drooping 
sleeves. Another tunic, even handsomer than the above, 
is embroidered in gold on black net, closer and stronger 
than that described, and necessarily so, for the 











embroidery is handsome and heavy. Its weight draws 
it down in charming folds and makes it cling in to the 
figure in a manner that adapts it particularly to the 
present mode. There is one objection to the tunic or 
double skirt, and that is that it undeniably shortens the 
figure to the eye. Very tall women benefit by this, but 
tne petite lady looks still shorter in one of 
tnese. It is expected that brocade will be 
worn again this autumn. It would have 
Leen seen in evening dress throughout the 
season proper but for the general mourn- 
ing, and was, in fact, seen in grey or 
purple at the Opera. There are very 
oeautiful specimens waiting for the last 
three months of the year. 


Tue Sportine Lapy. 

London tailors have been busy on cos- 
tumes for the moors and Scotland, also 
Norway and fishing. Such toilettes ap- 
proximate to those of the racing. set, for 
whom a special genre has been devised 
during the last few years. At one time the 
ladies at French’ race-meetings wore 
elaborate garden-party gowns, and many 
of them still do so, but of late they have 
copied their English sisters, and favour 
now the tailor-made, with its close outlines 
and its exiguity of cut. The woman who 
makes a religion of dress and garbs herself 
according to ritual would not dream of 
wearing anything but tailor clothes at any 
races other than Ascot and Goodwood, and 
sometimes even there. The favourite 
colours for race gowns in France, now that 
our own racing is for the moment aban- 
doned by the smart, are sand-colour and 
cream. An extremely smart frock is in 
corn-coloured guipure over cream silk and 
caught into a band of patterned cream silk, 
into which the fulness of the lace is sewn. 
The bodice is slightly pointed in front, a 
mode that is returning, and the belt follows 
this outline with folds of cream and pale 
green satin. There are touches of pale 
green about the bodice, and it is finished 
at one side with crochet flowers and 
pendant tassels in cream silk. There is a 
short coat in cream cloth lined with pale 
green satin, and with a white satin collar 
embroidered in orange, green, and black. 
A quantity of the crochet ornaments fall 
over the fronts in profusion, and there is 
embroidery in silk crochet on the back 
hetween the shoulders. 

The. purchaser of 
this declares that she 
bought the whole out- 
fit because she loved 
the coat! Have I 
mentioned that it is 
seamless down the 
sides, being merely 
held together by a 
silk cord passed in 
and out of eyelet 
Grey Satin Evening Dress holes and __ finished 
with tassels? 


Illustration No. 1 shows a typically smart gown of the 
hour, the skirt narrow, but not bound in round the limbs 
in the hobbling fashion that robs the wearer not only of 
grace but dignity. This gown is made of black and 
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Telegrams : “ DENTITION, LONDON.” 
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Mr. PHILIP SUCKLING, A.R.A.M. 
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97 NEW BOND: STREET, W. 


dh few vacancies for pupils. Mr. Suckling gives a special private 
cpiitiom. velee trial and advice FREE, at his Studio every Thursday 
afternoon, from 2 to 6. 
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GREY HAIR 
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OUR 
NEW COMPETITION 





NO COUPON REQUIRED 
NO ENTRANCE FEE 





Take any 6 consecutive words from ‘“‘ The Playgoer 
& Society Illustrated’ and write a short criticism of the 


Play of the Month, using the initial letters of the 
chosen words. 


Example: Sentence chosen, ‘‘Please mention The 
Playgoer and Society.” Criticism, ‘‘ Powerful melo- 
drama—thrilling plot—admirably staged.” 


N.B.—The six consecutive words may be taken from any part of 
“The Playgoer & Society Illustrated,” but they must make a 


complete sentence or phrase. Competitors are requested to state 
where the words selected occur. 





For the best criticism, in the opinion of the Editor, will be 
awarded a prize of : 


FREE tickets for FOUR Orchestra Stalls 
at ~ theatre in the world, to be desig- 
nated by the winner (but not to exceed 


~ in value £2 2s.), together with a Cash 
Prize of £2 2s. ' 


and for the second best criticism : 


FREE tickets for TWO Orchestra Stalls 
at any theatre in the world, to be desig- 
nated by the winner (but not to exceed 


in value £1 1s.), together with a Cash 
Prize of £1 1s. 


The winners may thus, at our expense, take a party of friends to 
the theatre, and to supper afterwards. 





READ THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS CAREFULLY : 


|. Criticisms will be judged according to (a) Aptness, (b) Originality. . 


There is no. entrance fee and no coupon is required. 
2. A competitor may submit any number of criticisms. 


3. Criticisms must reach this office not later than 9.30 a.m. on 


_the 3rd of September, 1910. 
4, Address your letter or postcard to ““ COMPETITION,” c/o“ The 


Playgoer and Society Illustrated,” 12 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


The following is an express condition of this Competition: 


All competitors must accept the published decision of the Editor of 
“ The Disioak and Society Illustrated” as final, and they enter 
only on this understanding. 


Results will be published in our next number, published in London 
on 15th September, 1910. 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT THIS NEW COMPETITION. 
IF THEY WIN YOU WILL BE INCLUDED IN THEIR THEATRE 
AND SUPPER PARTY. 














The names of the winners of last month’s 
Competition will be found on page 190 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 

white fancy figured gauze, the tunic gathered into two 
bands of velvet, the upper of which is finished with a 
smart bow of velvet ribbon. The belt is also velvet with 


The neck is much cut 


away, and is finished with a narrow chemisetie and under- 


sleeves of white tucked net. 


It will be noticed, that the 


sleeves in this, as in the other illustrations, are so cut 





3. . Black and Gold Casino Gown 


as to define the arms 
very closely. Evidently 
we are to .wear very 
tight sleeves throughout 
the autumn, whether for 
outdvor or evening 
dress. The little frills 
that trim the bodice are 
made of the gauze itself. 





Almost Egyptian in 
character is the gown de- 
picted in sketch No. 2. 
li is made of grey soft 
satin, the net tunic very 
handsomely embroidered 
in grey pearls, paste, 
and bugles. It will be 
noticed that on _ the 
bodice portion and on 
the sleeves the design 
becomes light and de- 
tached, though the heavy 
bugling is carried round 
the border, and the belt 
is very richly and fully 
embroidered, and also 
fits very closely to the 
figure, though the waist 
is kept rather short. At 
ihe back the bretelle- 
shaped opening is car- 
ried down to the top of 
this deep belt, which is 
relieved by folds of satin. 
This dress would be very 
effective carried out in 
sapphire blue with em- 
broideries in the paler 
tone of the beautiful 
jewels of the name. 

Composed of black 
chiffon over gold crépe- 
de-Chine the gown illus- 
trated in sketch No. 3 is 
trimmed with gold sou- 
tache embroidery. “he 
line made in this way 
across the chest is a 
very becoming one, and 
a single fold of chiffon is 
carried up from it~ over 
the shoulders, also form- 
ing sleeves cut in one 
with the former and 
bordered with the gold 
trimming. The turban 
toque is made of swathed 
gold net, the plumes 
fastened in with a 
jewelled cabochon. 





That even the shooting costume partakes of the general 
characteristics of this season’s fashions is shown in our 
illuistration No. 4. The material is olive-green serge 


with belt and trimmings of green suéde. It fastens, - 
Russian fashion, down the left side, and has a high, 
protective collar. The buttons and buckle are in gun- 
metal. The soft green felt hat is trimmed with a tufted 
bird mount. 

The low tempera- 
ture of the present 
summer has created 
a demand for shoul+ 
der coverings that 
can easily be doffed 
or donned. . One of 
the prettiest is carried 
out in satin, or in 
cloth, and is always 
worn buttoned. The 
sleeves are but half-' 
length. This little 
garment fits closely 
and completely covers 
the back. The fronts 
are cut away at either 
side, the material 
coming from _ the 
shoulders in a long 
and becoming line to 
join the belt. 



















THe House oF 
REDFERN. 

The Parisian 
actress enjoys. the 
reputation of being 
the most graceful ex- 
ponent of 
beauty and 
charm 
throughout 
the whole of 
Europe. This 
she owes in 
part to care- 
ful and early 
training. But 
she is indebted 
for much of 
this enviable 
reputation to 
la maison 
Redfern, 
which has -for 
some years 
dressed the 
best known 
and most cele- 
brated ac- 
tresses on the 
Parisian 
boards. When 
in London a 
new play is 
announced as 
being dressed 
by Redfern 
English ladies 
of highest re- 
finement and 
good taste at : 
once decide to 4. Shooting Costume 
see the ‘play, ‘ 
knowing that the gowns will -be such as the highest 
in the land may wear with advantage to their looks and 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


with credit to the superiority of their taste. Theatre 
managers are well aware of this, and especially since the 
new management of the London Redfern house there 
has been considerable demand for its services in 
connection with new _ theatrical pieces. The fact 
is that the union of simplicity with good style 
and what is known as ‘the line’’ makes a Redfern 
gown distinctive, and the wearer, as she walks on the 
stage, can have the pleasant feeling that every woman 
in the house is examining her dress with a strong and 
very natural desire to have for herself something in 
which she: will look as graceful, well-dressed and dis- 
tinguished as the actress does. 


There is a great art in dressmaking which yet is 


lovely frock is green veiled with black lace dotted with a 
shimmer of gold, and with a long plastron embroidered 
in dull gold down the front and carried a little to each 
side above the hem; very chic is the folded sash of 
dull blue satin. A gold and black lace over pink has 
pink chiffon lining the bodice, which is collarless and 
finished with a little cream lawn collar. 


COMPANION PICTURES. 

A simple but very effective gown is black chiffon over 
red, the low neck finished with fine red and white em- 
broidery, a band of which confines the fulness of the 
gathered chiffon sleeves. The belt is in similar em- 
broidery and is placed rather high. A companion gown, 
so far as beauty and good style are concerned, is dark 














Three Exquisite Designs by Redfern 


missed by some of the best known houses. 


I have 
referred to ‘* the line.”’ 


I mean the outline of the figure, 
which by means of over-trimming or superfluous drapery 
is often foolishly obscured. Those who- do understand 
this rather subtle art can make their clients look slim 
when they are no longer so, and give those who are still 
so a tournure that is impossible to achieve when dressed 
hy the less skilled in the sartorial art, and the key to 


this exceptional art is simplicity; not crude simplicity, | 


but accomplished simplicity, the art that conceals art. 
On the stage this is especially valuable, since each 
movement the actress makes displays some new turn 
of the shoulders, the waist, the limbs, and is ¢riticised 
accordingly. In a Redfern gown criticism may be defied. 


Take, for instance, the little gown shown in our 
sketch. Blue chiffon embroidered with gold over gold 
lace through which gleams red silk may sound elaborate, 
but withal the beauty of the supple line is preserved in 
the fashion of the straight skirt falling to the gold em- 
broidered band. The sleeves are white tulle. Another 


{ 
blue chiffon pleated throughout and with pink under- 
lying the bodice and sleeves. 


Very smart indeed is a black satin tailor-made, the skirt 
plain and clinging, the coat semi-fitting, and with a 
collar of scarlet cloth very cleverly introduced. Another 
tailor-made is in blue moire, very soft and supple, as 
are all Redfern’s materials. The sailor collar is dark 
blue satin with long revers diminishing to the waist. 

The materials for next season are beyond description 
beautiful, and of a suppleness that means the most 
skilled of manufacture. They are not precisely. cheap, 
these materials, but as draping the form feminine they 
are good enough for goddesses. That skirts will be 
draped is good news for those who understand truc 
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DANCING AND PHYSICAL CULTURE 
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REME D’APHRODITE CIE, 14 New Bond Street, W.— 

Liquid Skin Cream nourishes the skin, making it look cool. 
Is not a liquid powder. Prices, 2s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. per 
bottle. All Hygienic Preparations. Tel. 3501 Mayfair. 


MARGARET STUART (Certif.), 17 Old Burlington Street. 








Complexion Treatment and Massage. Light Baths. Ladies 
visited. | 
MRS. VIOLET RAINFORD, 33 Old Bond Street. Super- 


fluous hairs and moles removed by electricity without pain or 
scars. Tel. : 2480 Gerrard. 


ANICURE Parlours, Face and Scalp Massage (Mes- 
Mame: Leroy & Hamilton).—2nd floor, 20 Brook Street, 

New Bond Street. Hours 10 to 6.30. Try our Fumaria 
preparations. 











MRS. FRAZER BROWN, certified specialist for all 
kinds of massage, vibro, electrical, scalp, and face treat- 
ment; American manicure.—15 Beauchamp Place, 
S.W. (near Harrods). Tel. No. 5356 Western. 


* 











KATHLEEN BOYLE (from Pomeroy'’s, Bond Street, W.). 
Specialist in electrolysis,’American manicure, face and neck 
treatment and bust development. Moles removed, etc. Hours 
10 till 7.—145 Oxford Street, W. 


CHIROPODY AND MASSAGE 








THE RELIABLE AGENCY (Domestic and General), 53 
Paddington Street, W. 


MRS. A. GRATWICKE, 99 Regeat Street, W., intro- 
duces gentlewomen to fill all good positions. Please call. 


MADAME BURKE supplies good domestics where other 
agencies disappoint.—Write or call, 210 Edgware Road, W. 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
WOMEN, 23 Berners Street.—Funds are urgently needed for 


helping the daughters of-professional men and others to get 
systematic training for remunerative work. 


COSTUMIERE 


STACE, LADIES’ COSTUMIERE, 128 Charing Cross 
Road.—Latest models from leading Paris and Vienna houses 
at a tithe of original cost.~ Tel. 7122 Gerrard. 


THEATRICAL AND VARIETY AGENCY 


J. ROWLAND SALES’ AGENCY (Theatrical and Variety), 
15 and 16 King William Street, Strand, W.C. Mr. Sales 
specially undertakes the providing of artists for Concerts, At 
Homes, Dinners, etc. Write or ’phone: Gerrard 7145. 



































AUGUSTA SUTTON, expert chiropodist and face mas- 
seuse, 26 Beauchamp Place, S.W. Tel.: 4478 Western. 
Hours, 10 to 5; Saturday, 10 to 1. 


MR. WOLFF, chiropodist, 54 Beauchamp Place, Brompton 
Road. Tel.: 485Western. Hours, 10 to 6.30 ; Saturday, 10 to 2. 


MRS. VIVIAN (Certif.), .1 Hinde Street, Manchester 
Square, W., visits and receives patients, ladies and gentlemen, 
daily, for MASSAGE and MANICURE, from 12 until 7 p.m. 


FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING 
** ZARA,” of 1 Conduit Street, W. (2nd floor), is showing 
smart French Model Hats from 25s. 6d. Day and Evening 


Gowns from 4} guineas. Inspection of her showroom is in- 
vited. 


MME. ROSE, ** Court Dressmaker ” (from Paquin, Paris). 
Evening ard day gowns from 6} guineas.—168 Brompton 
Road, S.W. Tel. 3193 Western. 


R. FREEMAN (late with Ernest, Regent Street), ladies’ 
tailor and habit maker and furrier. 72 New Oxford Street, 
W. Original designs undertaken. 


MARIE GRIN, Court dressmaker. 42 George Street, 
Portman Square, W. Evening dresses a speciality. 


























EDUCATIONAL AND ART 

THE WEST END COACHING CENTRE.—-Clephane’s 
College, 143, 145, 147, 149 Great Portland Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W. Army Entrance, Junior Appointments and 
Modern Languages for Officers in Army and Navy Examina- 
tions specially dealt with. Native teachers in Foreign Lan- 
guages. Details of Class, Private or Catrespandenge Tuition 
upon application as above. 


MADAME ALEXANDRA, SPECIALIST in MINIATURES. 
Studio, 124 Regent Street, W. Finest work from £2 2s. 
Large staff of artists kept—R.A.’s, etc. Established 1899. 
1,000 Commissions. Patronised by Royalty. 


MLLE. BEUVIN, Diplomée, visits and receives pupils for 
French and German. Pleasant and artistic new method. 
Rapid progress. Terms mod. 167 Queen’s Rd., Bayswater. 


THE LADIES’ GUILD (patronised by Royalty), 10 George 


Street, Hanover Square, W., recommends best schools for girls, 

















finishing and junior; also for boys; home and abroad. Tel. 
6006 Gerrard. 
COOKERY SCHOOL, 78a, Westbourne Grove, W. Pros- 


pectus on. application. Cookery book, ‘‘ High-class and 
Economical Cookery Recipes,’’ 4s. 6d. post free. 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


FRANCIS, ART NEEDLEWORK DESIGNER, 44 
Sloane Street, London. Established 1860. Broderie 

















MAX OFFNER, Ladies’ Tailor and Habit-maker (patronised 
‘-by the English aristocracy), 193 Brompton Road, S.W.  Per- 
fect fit guaranteed and personally undertaken. Write for 
appointment. 


ASTROLOGY, PALMISTRY, ETC. 
MASCOT, 
GRAPHOLOGIST AND PALMIST. 
120 New Bond Street, W. 
Consultations Daily, ro till 6. 














SARA, 
Palmist. 
At Homes Attended. 


52 BROMPTON ROAD, 
KNIGH1SBRIDGE, S.W. 


(Ist Floor.) Hours 11 to 7 daily. 








is invaluable for any 


Cricine Eyelash Cream weakness, colds, styes, 


redness, etc., and we a it will meee growth of eyelashes. 
Prices 3/6 glass jar. pa. a . Army and Navy, ete. 
ie oa from ae. Langtry, etc. 


CRICINE HOME MASSEUR.-— An unique invention by which 


ladies can have all the benefits of FACE MASSAGE AT HOME, and at 
small expense, price 10/6, Full particulars, price lists, efc., from 


THE CRICINE CO., 312 Regent St., London, W. 





B. 


anglaise traced for working-a spécialité, 
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Of Interest to Visitors, Americans and Colonials 


How few people fully realise the great convenience of electric 
light. They simply look on it as cleaner than gas and less 
trouble. But the onward tide of civilisation and the study of 
science has adapted it to domestic use, not only for lighting 
purposes but for every case where heat is required at short 
notice. Messrs. Rashleigh, Phipps & Co., of 147, Oxford 
Street, are now showing some wonderful inventions, which 
must eventually become most popular in the house or flat. 

The gas stove is well known. It gives little or no trouble, 
but the smell and chances of escape are always an objection. 
What can be more pleas- 
ing than simply to [, 


switch on the current RAstiLricn Pipes. @ 
















WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


a touch of the switch, OR BETTER STILL CALL 


coffee is made in a few 
minutes, an iron is 
heated, or a hot bath can be had in the shortest time possible. 

Clocks are also a speciality, for just by touching a button the 
face is illuminated, which is a great convenience at night. The 
heating of rooms by electricity is known to everyone, but the 
domestic uses are not, and those who really seek comfort should 
go and inspect these inventions. 


| 
and do one’s cooking | 
without making up a 147, OXFORD SrREET, 
fire or manipulating a | LONDON, Dy. 
gras sfove, It is astonish- , 
ing to see so —e | ate) 3 tad *% 
contrivances for the sav- ad 
ing of trouble and ex- | BELS TELEPHONES 
pense, such as cooking DECORATIVE FITTINGS 
stoves, toasters and | PLANT-MOTORS. 
grills; by their system | 
an egg can be boiled by} 
| 


In floral decoration personal attention is really the most im- 
portant feature, for, however fine the flowers may be, without 
a scheme of colour the effect is lost. The Locksheath Nurseries, 
of to, Dover Street, W., make it a speciality to please their 
clients, their prices are most moderate, while their flowers and 
fruit from their own gardens and orchards are quite the finest 
in London. 


Visitors to Landon should note the address of the Comedy 
Restaurant, 38, Panton Street, Haymarket; they serve an excel- 
lent table d’héte dinner and supper after the theatre; they are 
open on Sundays, 1 to 3 and 6 to 11. Tables can be booked by 
‘phone, 5,007 Central. They also provide for large or small 
parties. 


The ancient Egyptians certainly were the greatest of occult 
scientists, and although fortune-telling has been and is ridiculed, 
occultism and telepathy are recognised sciences. ‘* Saga,” of 
10, Old Bond Street, is the only lady in the country who has 
made a life study of Egyptian records and works on this mar- 
vellous system, and many of the most prominent men have 
consulted her, with the result that in nearly every case they 
have profited by her advice. 


Mrs. Berkeley, so noted as a specialist for the complexion, 
has just opened new premises at 23a, Old Bond Street, facing 
the Royal Arcade. She personally gives treatment from 10 to 5 
daily, and also advises her clients. It certainly is a proof of 
her ability that during the past season she has treated many 
of the most prominent leaders in Society. Late hours and the 
fatigue of social functions are aniong the troubles of a Society 
lady, who is naturally anxious to keep her appearance. Mrs. 
Berkeley's system is based on the most scientific principles, 
and has in many of the most trying and obstinate cases given 
the best possible result. A booklet called ** Hints for Beauti- 
ful Women" is posted free, so that iadies who are not able 
to pay her a visit can judge the sound advice she gives. Mrs. 
Berkeley has also invented two face rollers which, in point of 
fact, are mechanical massagers. They have become most 
popular, for by their use the circulation is invigorated and a 
healthy condition of the skin is obtained. 


Many ladies naturally object to powder or rouge, which 
clogs the pores of the skin. Mrs. Montgomery, Irvine, of 27, 
Kensington High Street, has invented a transparent jelly which 
gives a delicate colouring impossible to detect from nature. 

Stammering is one of the most trying afflictions and often 
ruins the career of a man, but it is easily cured by scientific 
treatment, for it is simply a weakness of the muscles in the 
throat and tongue. Mr. A. C. Schnelle, of 119, Bedford Court 
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Mansions, W.C., is perhaps the greatest specialist, and has 
effected many cures when others have failed. He sends a 
tooklet free on application which is invaluable to the 
stammerer. 

The ordinary fancy work of the old days is now so over- 
done that new ideas are cropping up every season. Basket- 
making is perhaps the most useful. Miss Firth, of 23, Berners 


‘Street, W., has a school for this art, and instructs her pupils 


how to make original designs, which are not only a source of 
income but form charming presents. 

It is a recognised fact that more people die from obesity 
than cancer. Many cures are advertised, mosily acids and \ 
purging drugs, which are most injurious and have not the 
desired effect. Jeanne Roberts, of 2, Orchard Street, W., 
treats ladies only, by a system of her own, viz., medicated 
rubber garments, which are not only perfectly safe, but have 
effected many wonderful cures. 


Shaving is really one of the most unpleasant ordeals unless 
the soap produces a fine lather, and a sensitive skin must 
have a soap which is hygienic. ‘ Shavallo,’’ perhaps, is the 
best, for it is perfectly pure. It softens the hair, soothes and 
refreshes the skin. 

It is now quite the fashion for a Society lady to have her 
pet pedigree dog. Indeed, there is quite a rivalry in having 
the best-bred toy dog. Mrs. Lesmoir-Gordon is an expert 
and has made quite a sensation in the canine world, for her 
Entente Cordiale Dog Bureau, 289, Regent Street, W., is 
stocked with every variety. She breeds many of the 
dogs and only purchases the very best strains; her advice can 
be absolutely relied on, for she never sells a dog which she 
cannot recommend. 

Good cooking is one of the most essential features of a 
comfortable home, and every lady should know how to cook, 
for she can then manage her household. Miss E. Reberta 
Rees’ ‘‘ Cookery School,’’ of 78a, Westbourne Grove, W., 
offers every facility for instruction. Miss Rees is a gold 
medallist and has been awarded firstelass diplomas. The 
school opens on September 2oth; prospectus and full particulars 
are posted free on application. 


“W TECESSITY IS THE MOTHER OF INVENTION” 
is an old-world proverb and a good one. How sad it is. to read 
of accidents in the hunting-field to ladies who ride the side saddle 

in the old-world style. 

The horse takes fright or stumbles at a fence and its rider is doomed 
to! accident or death 
in consequence of the 
habit catching in the 
saddle. It was indeed 
a happy idea when Mr. 
Ross, of Exeter and 
32 Old Bond Street, 
the noted expert in 
Ladies’ Tailoring, in- 
vented the “ E* moor” 
Safety Habit, and it is 
a compliment to his 
ingenuity that most of 
the principal lady hunters 
following the hounds 
wear his habit. 

At the great Horse 
Show, Olympia, Mrs. 
Kelly, an experienced 
rider from Devonshire, 
wore Mr... Ross's habit, 
and it was a noticeable 
fact that both the Press 
ind visitors. were im- 


pressed with her elegant 
The “ Exmoor” Astride Coat and Skirt. appearance and the per- 


(As the “ Exmoor” Skirt always sets,) fect ease and comfort 








she evinced in riding. 
Mr. Ross is a well-known man in the South of England, for he not only 
takes the greatest interest in his business, but also the county, and much of the 
success of the pageant lately held in Exeter is due to his personal interest and 
knowledge of the early history of Great Britain, which is certainly the most 
essential point in arranging such a function, 








